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Notes. 


Mr. Gladstone stated in the House of Commons 
on Feb, 13, 1871, that — 
“Tt was no unusual thing in the history of this country, 
but far otherwise, for persons of the Royal House to be- 
stow their hand upon British subjects,” 


The Premier made this statement in support of 
his motion to provide a dowry for the Princess 
ouise, “in view of her approaching marriage,” 


with her Majesty’s consent, to the son of a Scot- 
tish peer. It has become, therefore, an interest- 
ing question what precedents there are in English 
history of the daughters and sisters of the reign- 
ing sovereign marrying British subjects with the 
royal assent. I have only been able to find three 
such instances—all of them in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and all of them with personages of great 
power and wealth—who accepted the condition 
of receiving no dowries, and of resettling their 
Vast estates with reversion to the Crown, to the 
exclusion of their own kindred. All the other 
marriages of English princesses to husbands not 
Toyal were either to foreigners of royal descent 
and connections, like Ingelram de Coucy, or were 
contracted without the leave of the sovereign. 
The daughters of Edward IV. cannot be quoted 
aan exception, for they were married after the 
fall of their dynasty, and after they had ceased to 
regarded as princesses of the reigning House. 


| Earl of Pembroke. 


The first of these three marriages with the 
King’s consent is that of Eleanor, the youngest 
daughter of King John, to William Mareschall, 
Her husband was the first 
subject in the realm, and his father had lately 
been the Regent of England; but Henry III. 
thought it necessary to apologise for consenting 
to such a match, and his letter to his proctors at 
tome is still extant, and runs as follows, in a 
translation slightly abbreviated : — 

“Since there are some people perhaps who, by sug- 
gestion to the Lord Pope and the Cardinals, will try to put 
an evil construction on what has lately been done by us 
on the counsel of our magnates and lieces, we have 
undertaken to explain the whole course of the affair to 
put you more on your guard in refuting their insinuations. 

“ Know then, that when the Bishop of Norwich was 
Legate in England, the Earl Marshal was still in posses- 
sion of the royal castles of Marlborough and Ludyershall, 
and was proposing to take to wife the sister of Earl 
Robert de Brus, and there were also other magnates in 
England who were trying to draw him astray from us 
by alliances to our wrong. The question, therefore, of 
giving him one of our sisters was handled before the 
Lord Legate and our Justiciary and other magnates; for 
it was feared that, if the Earl Marshal married the sister 
of the Earl de Brus, this foreign alliance would give too 
free an ingress into England to foreigners, especially 
when Richard Marshall, the Earl’s brother, held all his 
castles and honour in Normandy; and moreover, the ill- 
feeling of those who were trying to draw away the Earl’s 
heart from us was a subject of apprehension. Whereas, 
if we gave him one of our sisters, the said castles would 
be restored to us, which was a matter of great import- 
ance, and other magnates would be induced by his ex- 
ample to give up the castles which they held. Considering 
then the premises, and our tender age and the state of 
the realm, one of our sisters was by the authority of the 
Legate and the counsel of the magnates granted to the 
Earl Marshal on the terms that he gave his pledge to 
marry her, if it so pleased us and the magnates of the 
realm. Our Justiciary pledged himself to this concession 
to the Marshal, if the magnates consented; and the 
Legate and Justiciary, and the others who were present, 
faithfully promised to use all diligence to get such con- 
sent. The said castles were then restored into the hands 
of the Legate on condition that, if the contract was not 
fulfilled within a certain period, which has long passed, 
they should be restored to the Marshal without diflicul 
When all this was intimated soon afterwards to the other 
magnates, and particularly to the Earl of Chester, w ho 
had just come home from the Holy Land, the Earl loudly 
approve d of it, and the others consented without a single 
dissentient. Afterwards, however, when certain quarrels 
had grown up, there were some who disapproved, assert- 
ing, as will perhaps be said on their behalf in the Court 
at Rome, that we had no treasure of more value 
than the marriage of ourself and our sisters; and 
that, therefore, our sisters should be so placed in mar- 
riage as to give us a great alliance in foreign parts. 
Thus the business remained long uncompleted. But 
when the Earl Marshal had lately obtained an apostolic 
mandate, addressed to my lords of Canterbury and Salis- 
bury, that they should either absolve him from his obli- 
gation to marry our sister or should see the contract 
fulfilled, the Marshal insisted that one of the two courses 
should be taken forthwith, as he refused to wait any 
longer for a wife. It was now feared that the Mar- 
shal, who was a man of great power both in England 
and Ireland, should take to wife the sister of the Earl de 
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Brus or the daughter of the Duke of Brabant (who had 
also been offered to him), which for the reasons already 
given would be much against our interest; or lest he 
should marry the sister of the King of Scotland, which 
would be still more dangerous for us, as Scotland is so 
much nearer to Ireland and to the Marshal's domains. 
Considering, therefore, the valour and power of the Mar- 
shal, and the faithful service he has wrought in Wales, 
where he wrested from the hands of Llewellyn Prince of 
North Wales our castles, which but for him had been lost 
to us; and also considering the example of Philip some- 
time King of France, who married his daughters, sisters, 
and nieces to the Count of Lemur and the Count of Pont- 
hieu and others of his subjects, just as the present King 
of France lately married his niece, the daughter, to wit, 
of Guiscard de Beaujeu, to the Count of Champagne. 
Considering the premises and the great things which are 
expected from the Marshal, it occurred to us and our 
council, after weighing all the circumstances, that we 
could not marry our sister in any other quarter so much 
to our profit and honour: we have therefore by their 
counsel, after careful deliberation, given to the Marshal 
our younger sister to wife without any loss of land, 
castles, or money.” 


The Princess Eleanor afterwards married 
Simon de Montfort, but they were married in 
secret under doubtful circumstances, and Simon 
was a Frenchman, brother to the Constable of 
France, and only English through his grand- 
mother, the coheiress of the earldom of Leicester. 

The second marriage is that of Joan, daughter 
of Edward I., in 1290, to Gilbert de Clare, in 
‘whom the earldom of Hertford was united with 
the semi-royal honour of Gloucester and with the 
Irish principality of Strongbow, and who is called 
by Matthew of Westminster “the most powerful 
man in the kingdom next to the King.” The 
Earl was compelled as a condition of his marriage 
to surrender into the King’s hands the whole of 
his vast possessions in England, Wales, and Ire- 
land, and the King took formal possession of 
them. They were then regranted to the Earl and 
the Princess Joan, and their heirs, with the re- 
version to the princess, to the exclusion of the 
family of Clare. 

The third marriage is that of Elizabeth, eighth 
daughter of Edward L., in 1302, to Humphrey de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, and High 
Constable of England, who submitted to the same 
conditions as Earl Gilbert ; for he resigned to the 
King his nine castles and forty-nine manors, and | 
his hereditary office of Constable, and accepted a 
regrant of the same with a proviso of a reversion 
to the Crown in exclusion of his own kindred. 

It will thus be seen that, whatever excellent 
Teasons there may be for the approaching mar- 
riage of Princess Louise, such a marriage is in 
many respects without precedent in English bis- 
tory. 


TEWARS. 


{ 


| 
| 
| 


| effect upon a title of 


EARLDOM OF LOUDON: ABEYANCE. 


The case of the Countess of Loudon affords a 
complete and marae (Ferd of the difference 
between the Scotish and English law on the sub- 
ject of abeyance. Her ladyship’s brother, the 
Marquis of Hastings, was an English, Irish, and 
Scotish peer. The earldom of Loudon came to 
him in virtue of a Scotish patent under a destina- 
tion to Aeirs. His Irish earldom and English 
marquisate were to heirs male of the original 
patentee. His English baronies were held under 
writs of summons. 

Upon his death, November 10, 1868, the Irish 
earldom and English marquisate lapsed for want 
of heirs male, and the latter became extinct. The 
baronies by writ fell in abeyance amongst his four 
sisters, Lady Edith, Lady Bertha, Lady Victoria, 
and Lady Francis. But the Scotch earldom, in 
consequence of the destination to heirs, fell to the 
eldest sister, according to the law of that country. 
If the English doctrine of abeyance could have 
had any operation in Scotland, the Loudon earl- 
dom would have fallen in abeyance between the 
four sisters of the deceased Marquis of Hastings, 
who through a female descent was Earl of Lou- 
don. But such was not the case. The eldest 
sister became jure sanguinis Countess of Loudon, 
the honours passing, without any form of service, 
to her as the next heir. Excepting to prove pro- 
pinquity, when it is disputed, a service is un- 
necessary, as it only proves a fact, but has no 
onour. In some cases a 
service would be a very dangerous affair. For 
example: if a peer or a baronet die in debt, 
his next heir incurs no liability, although he 
takes and uses the honours, these coming to 
him by right of blood; but if he were to serve 
heir, he becomes liable for the debts of his prede- 
cessor. 

Thus, although the countess succeeded to the 
earldom enjoyed by her brother, and took the 
honours of Loudon, she incurred no liability for 
his immense debts by so doing. : 

These observations may not be without their 
value in England, where the rules of succession to 
dignities in Scotland are not unfrequently mis- 
represented before tribunals where English law- 
yers should be better instructed. By the Act of 
Union of the Kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
the law of the latter country was to be preserved, 
which it assuredly would not if the doctrine of 
abeyance was to be imported into the law of 
Scotland. 

Lady Loudon, with her three sisters, has & 
separate claim, from being a co-heiress, to the 


| English baronies; but as the crown has the right 


of summoning any one of the ladies, it may happen 
that her ladyship may not be the one selected, as 
occurred in the claim some years ago advanced to 
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the very old barony of Hastings,* which was given 
to the descendant of a younger sister, whilst the | tied with ri 





peared in — with a small bunch of straw 
bons of the colours of the royal princes 


representation was vested in the ancient family of | fastened to her fan. (I owe these facts to my 


L’Estrange as heirs of line of an elder sister. 


STRAY NOTELETS ON HERBS AND LEAVES. 
No. II. 


“ Whare I killed ane a fair strae-death, 
By loss o’ blood and want of breath,” 


exclaims Death in Burns’s Death and Doctor Horn- 


memory, but cannot remember in which Mémoires 
or Lettres I have seen them stated.) 

Not many years ago it was still the hereditary 
custom in Germany that when a young country 
girl had lost her greatest pride, her honour 
(Ehre), she was led through her native village in 
a straw wreath or straw crown—a mockery of 
the bridal wreath or crown of the vestal myrtle, 
which by rights only belonged and still belongs to 


book (24th stanza); and I take this “fair strae- | * virginal bride. (“N. &Q.” 4" 8. May 1.) Itwas 


death” to be a death of quietness and old age in 
one’s own quiet bed containing or consisting of 
mostly a straw mattress or straw pallet in poor 


also the custom in Germany formerly to present the 
bride with a straw wreath the day after the wedding, 
This ceremony was always accompanied by funny, 


households. Thus “Martha” of bad repute in witty, and often ny very coarse speeches, 


Goethe’s Faust, part 1. Werke in 40 vols., vol. xi. 


p. 122) exclaims— 


“ Gott verzeih’s meinem lieben Mann, 
Er hat an mir nicht wohlgethan! 
Geht da stracks in die Welt hinein, 
Und lisst mich auf dem Stroh allein.” 


Left her, sweet Gretchen’s bad angel, alone on 
the “strae.” And this expression will help Eng- 
lish readers better to understand a German word 


the meaning of which I have often been asked 
about: Strohwittwe, i. e. literally a “ straw- 


widow” (mock-widow, as the German-English 
dictionaries give it)—a wife left alone on the 


“ straw’ during her husband’s temporary absence. 


It is a most common every-day expression of all 


classes in Germany, just like the word Stroh- 
wittwer, “straw-widower.” Thus Baedecker, the 


German Murray, in his well-known handbook of 
Germany, speaking of Vegesack, near Bremen, 


says :— 

“Tt is the head-quarters of many sailors’ widows and 
‘ straw-widows’ ( Strohwittwen), who live here in small 
houses fitted up cabin-like.” [Who does not involuntarily 


the so-called Strohkranzreden (straw-wreath ora- 
tions). When Frederick the Great of Prussia was 
celebrating the nuptials of his brother in 1742 
this old ceremony was celebrated too, in spite of 
the French olish of the court (grattez le Russe). 
That great king had chosen Baron Bielfeld to 
deliver the speech or oration to the royal bride. 
(Vide Lettres familires a la Haye. Par le Baron 
de Bielfeld, 1763, ii. 94.) This took place the 
day after the marriage, of course, just when the 
royal party was going to sit down to supper. A 
young cavalier was carrying the prettily arranged 
straw wreath, which was adorned with small 
images of wax. Twelve cavaliers with wax torches 
were at the same time marching round the apart- 
ment, hinting by gestures that they were looking 
for what had been lost the night before. Not 
being able to achieve this, of course they stood 
still, and Baron Bielfeld stepped forth and began 
to deliver his Strohkranzrede, which was filled 
with the most powerful expressions, hints, and 
allusions, but was nevertheless received with 
much applause and gusto. The royal bride had 


think of dear old Pegotty’s home ? ]— Vide Baedecker’s to wear the wreath for a short time, after which 


Deutschland, ed. 1858, ii. 51. 


the royal bridegroom had to do the same. 


During the time of the Fronde (middle of the Who of us has not put a rose-leaf into a book, 
seventeenth century) all the adherents of the | #2d has found it in after years without being able 


royal princes, and decided antagonists of Cardinal 
Mazarin (Prime Minister in 1643), wore a small 


to remember when and why it was put there ? 


“ A withered, lifeless, vacant form, 


bunch of straw, most probably in remembrance of It lies on my abandoned breast ! ” * 


the Middle Ages, when a broken straw was the 
sign of the French vassals’ renouncing their loyal 
obedience. Mademoiselle de Montpensier ¢ ap- 





* This is an older barony than the one in the person of 


the historical Lord Hastings, who was put to death by 
Richard III., and which honour subsequently merged in 
the earldom of Huntington. : 

¢ Anne-Marie-Louise d'Orléans (born 1627, died 1693), 
Duchesse de Montpensier, better known under the name 
of Mademoiselle de Montpensier or “ Mademoiselle,” “la 
grande Mademoiselle,” in Madame de Sévigné’s ‘Lettres. 
( Vide her well-known letter of December 15, 1670, treat- 
ing on the first news of “ Mademoiselle’s ” marriage with 
Lauzun ; ed. Grouvelle, Paris, 1806, i. 132-134.) 


Who of us does not know, too, the charming 
story of Smindirides the Sybarite, who could not 
sleep on account of a creased rose-leaf on his 
couch ? worse than Andersen’s, dear Andersen’s, 
real princess, who could not rest on account of the 
pea under her twelve mattresses, and was on that 
account discovered to be a real and no sham prin- 
cess? And who does not know the still more 
charming story of that Eastern sage Abdul-Kadri, 
who could not be received as a resident within 
the walls of Babylon, putting a rose-leaf on the 





= Shelley. 
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surface of the brimful vessel which was shown | 


to him as a symbol? Is this, then, the reason why, 


asa young friend from Smyrna told me, a rose- | 


leaf (I am alluding here to the petals of course) 
there and elsewhere in the East is considered as 
the symbol of “let me or my love not trouble 
ou”? Who has not heard of Goethe’s “ Wenn 
ich dich liebe, was geht’s dich an?” Less known, 
erhaps, than that pretty “story” is, that the 
treek youths took a rose-leaf, and slightly draw- 
ing the left-hand together, put it on the opening 
thus formed; then with their right-hand they 
gave ita blow to produce a clapping noise. He 
whose rose-leaf did not “ report’ was said to be 
unhappy in love. (Vtde Theocritus’s Zdylls, the 
third.) And a somewhat similar custom still pre- 
vails on the Continent, where a rose-leaf is 
gathered together in the manner of a small pouch ; 
this has to be cracked with a loud noise either on 
the forehead or the upper part of the left hand, 
If it produces a pretty pleasing sound when 


| 
| 


thus cracked, the person you have in your mind | 


or heart thinks of you; or some say it means the 
foreboding of a kiss, 


Until lately it was always conjectured that the | 


old name of Morea for the Grecian Peloponnesus 
owed its origin to its fancied resemblance to a 
mulberry-leaf; but this seems to have been a fan- 
ciful delusion of some poetic geographer or de- 
lineator of maps. As an emblem, however, the 
mulberry-leaf was taken by Ludovico Sforza (the 
hero of Massinger’s exquisite gem, The Duke of 
Milan), who adopted it or a branch of the mul- 
berry-tree as a surname—Moro (Lat. Morus). 
It is the typo of wisdom, prudence, foresight, 
as the mulberry-tree (Jorus, L.) only puts forth 
its leaves when night frosts have no longer to be 
feared. Legend, that sweetest deceiver, tells us 
that the white berries (Morus alba, L.) of the 
tree were changed into purple ones (Morus nigra, 
L.) by the blood of Pyramus, a mulberry-tree over- 
shadowing “old Ninny’s tomb ”— 
“To meet at Sinus’ t mb, there, there to woo, 

Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall, 

And finds his trusty Thisby’s mantle slain ; 

Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 

He bravely broach’d his boiling bloody breast. 

And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 

His dagger drew and died,” * 


In that pleasant book, Nares’s Glossary, the 
venerable archdeacon writes under the head of 
** Rosemary ” :— 


“Rosemary was also carried at funerals, probably for | 


its odour, and as a token of remembrance of the deceased ; 


which custom is noticed as late as the time of Gay [ob. | 


1732] in his Pastoral Dirge. Mentioned also here— 








* Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act Y. Sc, 1. 


| especially in Greece an 





. . « * Prithee, see they have 
A sprig of rosemary, 7: in common water, 
To smell at as they walk along the streets.” * 
Cartwright’s Ordinary, Act V. Sc. 1. 

Is this custom of carrying such a sprig of roge- 
mary at funerals still now and then observed in 
England, and in which counties? I remember 
a very large Odd-fellows’ or Foresters’ funeral in 
the North of Yorkshire (1864), where two men 
always walked abreast, with their little fingers 
of two hands linked together, whilst they were 
carrying small sprigs of rosemary in the other 
hands. I still recollect that most of the men 
were most anxious to have real rosemary and no 
substitute, as, for instance, box. 

Rosemary, which, by the bye, makes an excel- 
lent ingredient for a no less excellent pomatum, 
was until lately always used in this country for a 
Todtenkranz (death-wreath) for any young girl 
dying shortly before her wedding. sdf 

“ There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance.”’ + 
Garlic (Allium sativum, L.) is still believed to 
possess anti-witchcraft Ce in Germany, but 
d Turkey. Allium ne edas 
(eat no garlic) has become proverbial, as eating 
it—in the way onions are used—is said to pro- 
duce quarrelsomeness. In ancient times it was 
the emblem of belligerent life and feelings; but 
it was also known as a remedy against the charms 
of Amor and Eros, on which account the Greek 
ladies ate of it and carried it about them during 
the skirophorie celebrated at Athens in honour of 
Minerva, Ceres, and Proserpine, when the parties 
celebrating these festivals fad carefully to avoid 
any conjugal connection with men. I should 
fancy that the smell would keep the latter at a 
noli-me-tangere distance. On account of its anti- 
witchcraft properties it was dedicated to the Lares 
at Rome. Hermann Kinvt. 
Germany. 


Suop Sirens rn Vrenna.—I observed some sin- 
gular signs in Vienna. Not only were shops under 
the patronage of the imperial royal family, or 
dedicated to popular favourites, such as Jenny 
Lind, but a tobacconist’s shop I saw dedicated to 
the “ Salvator Mundi,” and displaying a very well 
executed picture, I should think eight feet high, 
of the sacred personage. Another, a silkmercers 
shop, was dedicated to the Holy Ghost. Many of 
the shops have painted signs, and well done. 

P. E. Masry. 

Tue Surname Saracen, Sarasry, or SaR- 
RAZIN.—This name is said to have been given to 
a Saracenic family that embraced Christianity 
during the Crusades, and settled in modern Eu- 
rope; and, in corroboration, Mr. Lower says— 
~* Glossary, German ed, (printed at Stralsund, 1825), 
p- 680. 

+ Hamlet, Act IV. Sc. 5. 
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| 
“ Saladin was an English surname temp. Edw. I. | 
H.R.” The name has probably nothing to do | 
with the Saracens, but may be derived from | 
Castel-Sarrasin, formerly Castel-Sarrazin, a town | 
of France, in Languedoc, so called from its situ- | 
ation on the rivulet Azin (sur-Azin). Conf. 
Azincourt or Agincourt, Dep. Pas de Calais. 
R, 8. CHARNOcK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Hanvet’s Concerto For THE Harp.—Did not 
I read in“ N. & Q.” that Mr. Brinley Richards 
had found a most yaluable composition for the 
harp in the British Museum? At any rate I 
tread it in many other papers, and I think if well 
to make a note upon the subject. Be it known 
unto all men (with your permission, Mr. Editor) 
that the concerto in question has been familiar to 
Handel students nearly ever since its composer 
came to England; indeed it is one of those oe 
lar pieces which. have kept players upon keyed | 
instruments from starving (according to some his- 
torians) almost from Handel’s day until this. 
When I say that it is nothing more nor less than 
the sixth of the first set of organ concertoes pub- 
lished by Walsh, your musical readers may well 
wonder that anything so familiar could be dis- 
covered now. Dr. Arnold, too, published it in 
score (as Mr. Richards has just done at great 
expense), and there have been editions of it 
without end—some good, some bad, some indif- 
ferent. In Dr. Arnold’s copy it is said to be per 
harpa e organo; so there can be no pretence of 
bringing forward a new version of an old work 
even, W. J. WxzstTBRoox, 

Sydenham. 


La BruykreE AND THE BooKsELLER’s Daveu- 
TER.—In looking over the'Life of La Bruyére, the 
translator of the Characters of Theophrastus and 
author of the Maurs de ce Siecle, I met with the 
following anecdote of that interesting literary 
man. It may not be unsuitable for “N.&Q.”:— 

“La Bruyére used to frequent the shop of a bookseller 
named Michallet, where he amused himself with reading 
the new pamphlets, and playing with the bookseller’s 
daughter, an engaging child of whom he was very fond. 
One day, taking the manuscript of his Characters out 
of his pocket, he offered it to Michallet, saying, * Will 
you print this? I know not whether you will gain any- 
thing by it, but, should it succeed, let the profits make 
the dowry of my little friend here.’ The bookseller, 
though doubtful with respect to the result, ventured on 
the publication: the first impression was soon sold off, 
several editions were afterwards sold, and the profits on 
the work amounted to a large sum; and with this for- 
gee Michallet was afterwards advantageously mar- 
ri 


. Francis TRENCH. 
Islip Rectory. 
Batoons anp THE SrecE or Paris.— 


“It may be worth while to mention, before the fact is 
forgotten, that fifty-four aérial engines were despatched 





from Paris during the siege, and carried altogether about 
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2,500,000 letters, making a total weight of about ten 
tons. The first balloon, the Neptune, left Paris on the 
23rd of September; the Armand Barbés, which started 
on the 7th of October, took out Gambetta and the first 


| flock of carrier pigeons; the Jules Favre, which went 


away on the 30th of November, has never been heard of 
since, and is supposed to have been lost at sea; the last 
of all, Général Cambronne, was sent up on the 20th of 
January.” 

~. The above is from a correspondent’s letter in 
the Daily Telegraph, written in Paris on Feb. 17, 
1871, and is, I think, worthy a place in “N. & Q.” 

Paros. RATCLIFFE. 

Tae Poe@nrx Parx.—There is a curious simi- 
larity of signification in the French Fontainebleau 
and the Irish Phenix Park. The former, it is 
well known, signifies “spring of fair water,” and 
the true and proper Irish name of the latter is 
Fionn Uisge, that is “ fair water,” to which if we 
prefix tobar, that is “ spring,” which I am almost 
certain was the case, the identity of the name is 
perfect. 

The change of Fionn Uisge to Phoenix waa, I 
believe, made by the celebrated Earl of Chester= 
field when lord-lieutenant. To commemorate 
this intellectual feat he raised, not very far from 
the spring, the column still existing with a phoenix 
on its summit. THos. KEIGHTLEY. 


ANEcDOTE OF Dr. Jonnson. — The following 
anecdote of the lexicographic moralist used to be 
told by a well-known lawyer and bon-vivant of 
Edinburgh, who died from thirty-five to forty 
years ago. The Doctor, riding along the road 
during his Scottish tour, asked the way of a country 
lad who was running with swollen cheeks and 
reddened complexion. Receiving no answer, he 
came down on the lad’s shoulders smartly with 
his riding-whip. The cheeks gollapsed, and a 
white fluid spurted forth, when Johnson was thus 
accosted :— Oh, sir, what hae ye dune? an’ me 
rinnin’ seeven mile wi’ a moothfu’ o’ milk to a 
sick wean!” This stcry I have never seen in 
print. W. 2. Me 

Battaps By Lapy Mary Wortrey Montaev 
AND Lorp CHESTERFIELD. — Perhaps one of the 
most remarkable cases was that attributing to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu the ballad on Arthur 
Gray, which made not only Mrs. Murray, its 
victim, but also her friend Lady Hervey, forswear 
her ladyship’s acquaintance. Lady Mary acknow- 
ledged the sufficiently annoying ode of the erotic 
footman to his mistress, which the noble editor of 
her works has lately included amongst them, with 
perhaps slightly questionable taste. The ballad 
is said to have been a much more scandalous 
affair, and was not acknowledged. 

This ballad took, because Gray the footman was 
for many days under sentence of death in New- 
gate. The court had just reprieved a brutal 


German doctor for a much more horrid crime 
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which he accom 
the amiable family aggrieved the other silly fellow 
was let off for his insane conduct. Gray was sent 
to the North American settlements, much as the 
Irish prisoners were lately sent to New York, but 
nothing seems to be known of his future existence. * 

Lord Chesterfield wrote a ballad on the order 
of the Bath, which was said to be equally witty 


and satirical, and to which his fall was attributed. | 
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lished, and by the entreaties of | Bosapit.—Ben Jonson’s bully and coward is 


named Bobadil. Could it be because the first 
governor of Cuba, who sent home Columbus in 


| chains, was “ Bobadilla” ? Ben’s “ Bobadil” isa 


| most agreeable braggadocio, and in this respect 
| very different from the sullen ruffian who disgraced 


when a change of ministry was made about the | 


time. 
powder on fire, 
of explosive materials somewhere. 


It was — the match which set the 
but there was probably a magazine 
E. C. 


Queries. 


Betit-Harre.—What kind of instrument was the 
bell-harp, which used to be played upon in the 
early part of last century ? Perhaps some musical 
reader will be able to answer this query in an early 
number. L. J. 

[The bell harp is a musical instrument of the string 
kind, thus called from the players on it swinging it about 
as a bell on its basis. It is about three feet long ; its 
strings, which are of no determinate number, are of brass 
or steel wire, fixed at one end, and stretched across the 
sound-board by screws fixed at the other. It takes in 
four octaves, according to the number of the strings, 
which are struck only with the thumbs, the right hand 
playing the treble, and the left hand the bass; and, in 


order to draw the sound the clearer, the thumbs are | 


armed with a little wire pin. There is an engraving of it 
in The London Encyel pedia, xi, 50.) 


Bezant AND Fiorry. —In documents of the 
Middle Ages frequent mention is made of golden 
florins and bezants. What was the value of these 
coins? Where were they struck, and were they 
in general circulation, or only used for calculating 
the value of money ? A. E. L. 

[Gold florins were first struck by Edward III. in 1344: 
the half and quarter florin were struck at the same time. 
The florin was then to go for six shillings, though now it 
would be intrinsically worth nineteen. In the year 1327 
that prince had previously purchased 174 florins from 
Florence, the pric e of each be ing 394d. “N.& Q.,” 1 
S. i. 119. 


Bezant, or Besant, was a coin of pure gold, struck at 


Byzantium in the time of the Christian emperors; and | 


hence the gold offered by our kings on festivals is called 
desant. It seems to have been current in England from 
the tenth century till the time of Edward III. Its value 
is not precisely ascertained, but it is generally estimated 
at 9s, 44d. sterling. The origin and use of bezants are 
pointed out by Camden, Remains, art. “ Money.”’ Consult 
also “ N. & Q.,” 2°48, v, 258. } 





{* The Epistle from Arthur Gray, the footman, to 
Mrs. Murray, after his condemnation for attempting to 
commit violence, is also printed in The Letters and Works 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, edited by W. Moy 
Thomas, edit. 1861, ii. 478. 
on Oct. 1, 1721, 


The circumstance took place 
See Select Trials, 12mo, 1742.—Ep, } 





| 
| 


| by water to every land.” 
| inclined to think that the line meant “ he made 


the Spanish name by his atrocious conduct to the 
great navigator and discoverer. G. E. 


[Gifford’s note on this cowardly adventurer is in- 
teresting. Hesays: “ Bobadil has never been well under- 
stood, and therefore is always too highly estimated; 
because he is a boaster and a coward, he is cursorily 
dismissed as a mere copy of the ancient buily, or what is 
more ridiculous, of Pistol; but Bobadil is a creature sui 
generis, and perfectly original. The soldier of the Greek 
comedy, from whom Whalley wishes to derive him, had 
not many traits in common with Bobadil. . . . Bobadil 
is stained with no inordinate vice, and is besides so 
frugal, that ‘ a bunch of radishes and a pipe to close the 
orifice of his stomach,’ satisfy all his wants. Add to this 
that the vanity of the ancient soldier [in the Greek 
comedy] is accompanied with such deplorable stupidity, 
that all temptation to mirth is taken away; whereas 
Bobadil is really amusing. His gravity, which is of the 
most inflexible nature, contrasts admirably with the 
situations into which he is thrown; and though beaten, 
baffled, and disgraced, he never so far forgets himself as 
to aid in his own discomfiture. He has no soliloquies 
like Bessus and Parolles, to betray his real character, and 
expose himself to unnecessary contempt. . . . In a word, 
Bobadil has many distinguishing traits, and till a pre- 
ceding braggart shall be discovered with something more 
than big words and beating to characterise him, it may 
not be amiss to allow Jonson the credit of having de- 
pended entirely on his own resources.”—Jonson’s Works, 
by Gifford, ed. 1816, i. 160.] 


Cuavcer’s “Surpman.”—What is the meaning 
of the line (Prologue, 400) ?— 
“ By water he sente hem hoom to every land.” 


Professor Morley puzzles me by paraphrasing 
(English Writers, ii. 298), “ he sent home his wine 
I have sometimes been 


the vanquished walk the plank”; but I doubt if 

Chaucer's typical sailor was given to such piratic 

habits. Probably to many people there is no dif- 

ficulty in the passage. Will one of these “ write 

me down an ass” ? Joun ADDI. 
Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Domespay. — Among the various books and 
papers which have been written upon Domesday, 
is there to be found any attempt to trace how 
many persons recorded there as holders of land 
have representatives in the present day? D. A. 


Enoiisn Queen surtep at Porto Frv0.— 
The inhabitants of Porto Fino (a village lying # 
the foot of the headland of the same name in the 
Gulf of Genoa) have a tradition that an English 
queen was once buried there. What are the pro 


bable historical grounds for this belief? 
Doyle 
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“Er FACERE Scripenpa.”—By whom, and of 
whom, has it been said that he was competent “ et 
facere scribenda, et scribere legenda”’? 3, 


Batrap or Lapy Ferrrers.—Is there any 
foundation in truth for the ballad of “ Lady 
Ferrers of Markyate Cell”? It professes to be 
founded on tradition and fact, and says that 
“ the existence of the heroine, her singular habits and 
daring character, the alternate seclusion and splendour of 
her life, together with its mysterious close, form a detail 
still remembered in Hertfordshire, at the hamlet which 
gives title to the legend.” 

The story is, that she entertained her friends by 
day and went out marauding at night, clothed 
in armour, plundering and slaying all the travel- 
lers she could lay her hands upon. She was in 
the habit of locking the servants in their rooms at 
night and letting them out in the morning; but 
one day no doors were opened. A groom in despair 
at last breaking through one, they discovered that 
the lady’s bed was empty, and at last they found 
her, in full armour, dead on the turret stairs. She 
had been killed by an accidental fall on her road 
out. An assassin’s dirk was found securely fastened 
in her girdle. The date of the ballad is 1811. 

MARGARET GATTY. 


GREAT MAN ALLUDED TO BY ARNOLD IN A 
Sermon.— Who is supposed to be alluded to in 
the following ? — 

“ One of the greatest men of our time has declared that, 
in the early part of his life, he did not believe in the 
Divinity of our Lord... .. while, in his latter life, he | 
embraced it with all his heart and soul.”—Dr. Arnold’s 
Sermons, v. 404, 

I-32. B 


[The reference is wrong; there is little doubt that the 
allusion was to S. T. Coleridge. What is the text of the 


sermon / J 
INDUSTRIES OF ENGLAND.—Does there exist a 
work descriptive of the industries of England, 
similar to the one published early in 1869 on the 
Industries of Scotland by D. Bremner ? 
B. Ze Be 


JESTERS ON SHrpBoarD.— Were commanders 
in the navy formerly in the habit of keeping a 
fool or jester aboard ship; and if so, when was 
the practice abandoned? Here is one instance, 
from the narrative of Richard Seller, a fisherman, 
pressed into the service in 1665: — 

“Then came out the commander's jester, and told the 
captain ‘ He would lay a guinea with him that he would 
make me work, and hale the king’s ropes’; and told the 
captain ‘he was a fool’: so two guineas were thrown 
down upon the deck ; then the jester called for two sea- 
men, and made them make two ropes fast to the wrists of 
my arms, and reeved the ropes through two blocks in 
the mizen-shrouds, on the starboard side, and hoised me 
up aloft, and made the ropes fast to the gunnel of the 
ship, and I hung some time; then the jester called the 
ship’s company to ‘ behold, and bear him witness, that he 






ropes, they lowered me half-way down, then made me fast 
again: ‘ Now,’ said the jester, ‘noble captain, you and 
the company see that the Quaker haleth the king’s ropes.” 
And with that he commanded them to ‘let fly the ropes 
| loose,’ when I fell upon the deck. ‘ Now,’ said the jester, 
| ‘noble captain, the wager is won: he haled the ropes 
| to the deck, and vou can hale them no farther, nor any 
man else,’””—Sufferings of the Quakers, by Joseph Besse, 
London, 1753, ii, 113. 
Taos. STEwARpDsoN, Jun. 
JupictaL Oatus.—Has it ever been noticed for 
| the consideration of that class who object to 
| taking oaths in courts of justice, because it is 
forbid in the Bible under the injunction “ Swear 
| not at all,” that there is another injunction in the 
| Bible, in equally imperative language, which they 
| entirely disregard—“Call no man father upon the 
| earth” (Matt. xxiii. 9)? If any of your readers 
are of the class I have mentioned, it would be 
| satisfactory to know from him why it is that the 
| one command is so rigidly construed, while the 
| other is wholly disobeyed ? G. 

Edinburgh. 

Moor Parx.—Are there extant any early en- 
gravings of Moor Park, or More Lodge, in Hert- 
fordshire, as it existed in the time of James I. or 
Charles I., or any account of the beautiful gar- 
dens, other than that given by Sir William 
Temple ? M. P. 

Mortimer, Eart or Marcu.—In the Harleian 
MSS., Mortimer, Earl of March, who married the 
daughter of the Earl of Salisbury, is stated to 
have left two sons —Edmund, his successor in 
both earldoms, and Edward, from whom is traced 
therein a long line. Sir B. Burke, in his Extinct 
Baronies, does not mention Edward the second 
son. Can any one give me information on this 
matter, or where to look further for such ? 

J. A. 


MovurRNING oR BLACKEDGED WRITING PAPER, 
I have lately been endeavouring to find out when 
the use of mourning stationery came into use in 
England, and was under the impression that I 
should find some information on the subject in 
these pages. Having, however, searched the pre- 
ceding volumes without success, I subjoin a few 
conjectures of my own. 

When did blackedged writing paper come into 
use? I believe that the large 4to writing paper, 
capable of being folded so as to form a cover, was 
in common use in England until 1840, when, the 
weight of a letter carried for one penny being 
restricted to half an ounce, the 4to etter paper 
was gradually superseded by the 8vo note paper. 
The 8vo note paper had, however, this dis- 
advantage—it could not be folded so as to ensure 
secrecy: a cover therefore became a necessity. 
Our ever-inventive neighbours—the French—sent 
us the thing we wanted, and made us a present of 





made the Quaker hale the king’s ropes’ ; so veering the 





the name enveloppe. The use of blackedged note 
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paper and envelopes (for we have declined to use 
the second p) would therefore seem to have arisen 
after 1840. But how came black to creep on the 
margin of writing paper? Perhaps thus: I sup- 
ose it to have been customary long before 1840 
‘or undertakers, on the occasion of a funeral, to 
send out hatbands and gloves to mourners in a 
= envelope which was blackedged. Thence, 
resume, the smaller envelopes for notes re- 
ceived a black edge, which at last crept inside, 
where now we are sometimes alarmed to see it 
obtruding from one-sixteenth to three-quarters of 
an inch all round the surface of a small sheet of 
_— ! But was there no blackedged letter paper 
efore 1840 of the 4to size? Iam not aware that 
there was. I believe that no ancient blackedged 
letter paper is known in the British Museum. I 
have myself several old letters in 4to with deli- 
cate gilt edges, but none with the hideous black 
margins of the present day. 

I suppose that black sealing wax is as old as 
the red wax; and black wax was, I imagine, the 
earliest and only token of mourning employed in 
letter-writing, dating perhaps from 1556. 

I shall be glad, however, to be set right by 
some of your venerable and honoured correspon- 
dents if, in the above statement, my inexperience 
has led me into error. W. HLS. 


Mrs. Oom.—Who was Mrs. Oom? She was a 
lady interested in music, evidently, for her name 
figures upon a sonata for pianoforte by the late 
Samuel Wesley (which is chiefly made up of 
fugue upon a subject by Saloman; so that she 
must have had a taste for the abstruse), and again 
upon a sonata by Woelfl. I think I have seen 
her name upon other title-pages, but I cannot 
remember what they were. W. J. WESTBROOK. 

Sydenham. 


Pas.eY or Pastewr.—In the decayed diocesan 
returns or manuscripts of the registers of Huyton, 
near Knowsley, is an entry, I think, of a burial: 
“1639, Henriette Maria . . . Christopher Pasley 
.... eth. of Tarbock.” I am desirous of know- 
ing what family this Pasley belonged to, in order 
to learn its connection with the Tarbocks of Tar- 
bock, near Huyton. The last abbot of Whitley 
was, I believe, a Paslewe; and in 1567, “ Eliz‘ 
fil. Xfer. Nowell,” of Little Mereley, co. Lan- 
caster, Gent., was married to Thomas Pawslowe, 
or Paslewe, of Winswell, co. Lancaster, Gent. 
It is not improbable, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence in spelling, that the issue of this marriage 
was the above-named Christopher Pasley, who, 
no doubt, married a Tarbock, Stanley, or Moly- 
neux. There was Henriette Maria Stanley (daugh- 
ter of James, seventh Earl of Derby), who was 
married to Viscount Molyneux, and secondly to 
Wa. Wentworth, Earl of Strafford; but she was 
born in 1630, and died in 1685. T. Hetssy. 








PoRCELAIN Query.—What English china wag 
marked p o y im a rather antiquated style? 


My specimens are in imitation of Oriental. 
J.C. J, 


PsaLM xx111.—Who is the author of a version 
beginning — 

“ The Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall be mine; 

In pastures of verdure he makes me recline ” ? 

Can any of your correspondents supply the 
remainder of the psalm ? J. C. Rust. 

(James Montgomery is the author of a psalm com- 
mencing — 

“The Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I know; 

I feed in green pastures, safe-folded I rest.” 
—The Christian Psalmist, ed, 1825, p. 56. ] 

SmaKkeEsPeaRe’s “Scamets.”—In the Dramatic 
Register for 1853 (T. H. Lacy) I find at p. 35 the 
following statement :— 

“ Scamels, which word has occasioned so much worth- 
less discussion, it appears is the common name for limpets 
in Cornwall as well as in Ireland,” 

This information is said to be taken from an 
annotated copy of The Tempest. May I ask if 
this statement can be corroborated as to the pro- 
vincial use of “ scamels”?—as of course the difli- 
culty is thus cleared up. A FoReIeNeR. 


Tae Sun NEVER SETS ON THE Britisn Do- 
MINIONS.— Who was the author of the now hack- 
neyed saying that the sun never sets on the British 
dominions? Did he borrow the idea from Rutilius, 
who says of Rome (i. 53) — 

‘‘Obruerint citius scelerata oblivia solem 

Quam tuus ex nostro corde recedat honos. 
Nam solis radiis equalia munera tendis, 
Qua circumfusus fluctuat Oceanus. 
Volvitur ipse tibi, qui continet omnia, Phebus, 
Eque tuis ortos in tua condit equos.” 
K. F. T. 


[See “N. & Q.” 4% , ii, 535.) 

Superstition 1x Surrork.—In a village in 
Suffolk resides a young lad who is afflicted with 
a glandular swelling, at times very painful. In 
May last his mother caught a toad, and in the 
presence of the lad sewed it up alive in a bag, 
which she hung on the wall of the room of 
the cottage in which she lived. The idea prevail- 
ing in the woman's mind is that when the toad 
shall have crumbled to dust, her child’s glandular 
swelling will be stanched and will die away. 
this a common superstition ? Hic ET UBIQUE. 

7, Lancaster Gate, W. 

Vooponism.— What is Voodonism? From & 
note in the London Figaro of Jan. 28, 1871, it ap- 
pears to be an American invention. Is the whole 
account a canard? It is, however, stated in the 
above paper that a man named— 

“ Jos. Able made a contract with the Devil to put a snake 
into the leg of one Samuel Paine, an enemy of his 
. ++ The snake was captured and hung up to dry; his 
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carcase was then reduced to powder, and strewn in the 
path of the doomed man. When he stepped upon this 
mysterious dust, he distinctly felt the serpent enter his 
leg. His wife, however, applied poultices, &c., and ex- 
tracted the snake, which was a foot long, and quite 
lively.” 

This of course reads like a hoax, but what is 
the origin-of the term Voodonism ? 
JAMES BRITTEN. 


Tar Wuatre Tower or Lonpon.—Queries upon 

p. 19, 25, 39, 41, 97, 98, and 104 of Mr. G. T. 
Clark’s “ Particulars concerning the Military 
Architecture of the Tower of London ” (Old Lon- 
don, Paper 11. pp. 13 to 139), published by Mur- 
ray, 1867 :— 

1, Is it probable that William the Conqueror 
overawed loan for twelve or fourteen years, 
with a fortress consisting of a deep ditch and 
strong palisade only (p. 19), and that he required 
some years’ experience of the value of the site 
before he could determine to erect a regular castle 
(p. 97)? 

2. Could the White Tower of London, with 
twenty-four feet of foundation towards the river, 
and walls from twelve feet to fifteen feet thick 





(p. 25), reasonably be said to have been executed | 


in haste (p. 41) ? 

3. Could the White Tower have been built by 
a Norman architect as a refuge for royalty without 
a well, without proper conveniences, and without 
any trace of the usual Norman chevron or zig-zag 
ornament (p. 39) ? 

4, Is there anything in Texrtus Roffensis to show 
that Gundulph built the White Tower (p. 98) ? 

5. Did the Normans build with “ mortar tem- 
pered with the blood of beasts” (Fitzstephen, 
quoted p. 104), or, in plain English, did the Nor- 
mans pound red bricks to mix with their mortar ? 

Considering that the historical events of the 
Conqueror’s reign warrant only a conclusion that 
the furmer buildings of the Romans, the Anglo- 
Saxons, of Alfred, and of Edward the Elder, were 
hastily repaired or fortified by the Normans, and 









Way DOES A NEWLY-BORN CHILD cry ?— 
David Copperfield was born at midnight on a 
Friday, ma “it was remarked that the clock 
began to strike and he to cry simultaneously.” 
Lucretius (v. 227) gives the epicurean reason in 
his beautiful lines on infancy :— 

“ Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut equum est, 

Quoi tantum in vita restet transire malorum.” 

Augustine says (reference, alas! lost)— 

“ Poterat ridere prius puer qui nascitur, quare a fletu 
incipit vivere? ridere nondum novit, quare plorare jam 
novit ? quia coepit ire in istam vitam.” 

By way of showing Augustine's familiarity with 
nursery lore, it is worth while quoting from him 
(Confess, i. 6), when an infant first smiles: —“ Post 
et ridere ccepi, dormiens primo, deinde vigilans.” 
There is a beautiful poem on this idea called 
“ The First Smile,” in Keble’s Zyra Innocentium, 
of which, however, only the first stanza is his. 
PELAGIUS. 


Replies. 
“FRASER’S MAGAZINE”: “GALLERY 
OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS.” 
(4* 8. vii. 31.) 

The list furnished by J. F. M. of the remark- 
able gallery of portraits which, for the first 
brilliant decade of her existence, formed so dis- 
tinctive a characteristic of “ Regina,” is so nearly 
complete, that were it not for the opportunity of 


| setting it forth in chronological order from a copy 


before me, and appending a few notes that may 
not be devoid of interest, it might well be allowed 
to remain without alteration or addition. 

The first number of Fraser’s Magazine appeared 
on Feb. 1, 1830: the “ Gallery ” was commenced in 
the number for June following, with the «fSwaov 


| of William Jerdan, accompanied by a quasi bio- 


considering that the Tower of London in parti- | 


cular was hastily prepared for the Conqueror’s 
reception in the short space of six weeks, is it not, 
on the whole, more in accordance with probabi- 
lity (independent of other considerations) that the 
White Tower so called was, as Stukeley showed 
it, a Roman work,* which the keen glance of the 
Conqueror detected the value of, and forthwith 
adapted to his own use ? Roman. 





. At p. 22 Mr. Clark describes it as the White or 
Cesar’s Tower, and in the same volume Mr. Burtt, in an 
article entithd “Public Record Office” (Paper tv. 





p. 247), has quoted Shakspeare (Richard ITI., Act IIT. 
Se. 1) on the Roman origin of the White Tower. It 
cannot yet be forgotten that Canute ordered Edric to be 
decapitated, and his head placed on the Tower of London, 
which was, when the tide rose, washed by the Thames. 


| press. 


graphico-critical sketch, which, we are informed, 
is ‘written in our most elaborate style.” From 
this period to Dec. 1836, no month failed to bring 
forth its portrait and its illustrative page of letter- 
A gap then occurred. An attempt to 


| resume the series was made in 1838; but some- 


how the old spirit was gone, and the series was 
closed in the month of April by the portly form 
of Sydney Smith, of merry and reverend memory. 
The following list will be found to present the 
entire series in due chronological sequence :— 


VOLS. 1830. 
I. June. William Jerdan. 
July. Thomas Campbell. 


J. G. Lockhart. 
Samuel Rogers. ‘ 
Thomas Moore. 
Sir Walter Scott, 
John Galt. 
1831, 
William Maginn, “ The Doctor.” 


II. August. 
September, 
October. 
November. 
December. 


January. 
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Just at this period (to digress for a moment) a 
poem, “In Laudem Reginm,” appeared from the 
pen of the late F. W. N. Bayley. Although of 
no special merit, I shall transcribe a couple of 
stanzas descriptive of the portraits which had 
already appeared : — 


“ With portraits of our learned men 

It makes the world acquainted ; 

To see their phizzes pencilled there 
Is next to being sainted ! 

Jerdan was drawn as Jerdan is 
When evening dews are falling! 

Sir Walter walked about his grounds, 
To his northern watch-dog calling. 

Galt warm’d his inexpressibles 
Before a roaring fire! 

And Rogers looked as much amazed 
As one could well desire. 


“ Lockhart, the comet of the North, 
His brown cigar was smoking ; 
Moore gazed upon the clement skies, 
And fook'd like Momus joking! 
Campbell, with lengthy pipe in hand, 

Seem’d like a god in clover! 
Maginn, arrayed in new brown scratch, 
A gentleman all over. 
Croker, the Irish fairy king, 
And Oberon of the moderns, 
With several others yet to come, 
Who doubtless will be odd ’uns!” 


But to resume my list: — 


VOLs. 1831. 
III. February. Crofton Croker. 
March. Mrs. Norton. 
April. John Wilson. 
May. Mary Russell Mitford. 
June. Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, 
July. The Earl of Munster. 


IV. August. Lord John Russell. 
September, John Wilson Croker. 
October. Tydus Pooh-Pooh, “Our Man of 
Genius.” 
November. Washington Irving. 
December. Lord Brougham and Vaux. 


1832. 


January. Robert Montgomery. 
V. February. James Hogg. 
March. The Baron von Goethe. 
April. Israel (sic) D’ Israeli. 
May. The Antiquaries. 
June. Louis Eustache Ude. 
July. Rev. Doctor Lardner. 
VI. August. Edward Lytton Bulwer. 


September. Allan Cunningham. 
October. William Wordsworth. 
November. Sir David Brewster. 
December. William Roscoe, 

1833. 


VII. January. Prince de Talleyrand. 


February. James Morier. 

March. Countess of Blessington. 
April. “The Tiger” (W. Dunlop.) 
May. Benjamin D'Israeli. 

June. Thomas Carlyle. 


VIII. July. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
August. George Cruikshank, 
September. Dr. Moir. 












VOLS. 1833. 
October. Miss Landon, 
November. Miss Harriet Martineau. 
December. Grant Thorburn (“ Laurie Todd.”) 
1834. 

Captain Ross. 

Sir Egerton Brydges. 


IX. January. 
February. 


March. Daniel O’Connell and Richard Lalor 
Shiel. 
April. Theodore Hook. 
May. Charles Molloy Westmacott. 
June. Leigh Hunt. 
X. July. W. H. Ainsworth. 
August. Thomas Hill. 


September. Rev. George Robert Gleig. 
October. William Godwin. 
November. James Smith. 
December. Count D’Orsay. 
1835. 
XI. January. The Fraserians, 
February. Charles Lamb. 
March. Pierre Jean de Béranger. 


April. Miss Jane Porter. 
May. Lady Morgan. 
June, Alaric Attila Watts. 


XII. July. Lord Fsancis Egerton. 
August. Henry O’Brien. 
September. Michael Thomas Sadler. 
October. William Cobbett. 
November. Earl of Mulgrave. 
December. Robert Macnish. 


1836. 
Regina’s Maids of Honour. 
Michael Faraday. 


XIII. January. 


February. 


March. © Rey. William Lisle Bowles. 
April. Francis Place. 
May. Sir John C. Hobhouse, 
June. Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

XIV. July. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. 
August. Sir John Soane. 


September. Sheridan Knowles. 

October. Lord Lyndhurst. 

November. Edmund Lodge. 

December. John Baldwin Buckstone. 
XV. None. 

Here is a solution in the continuity of our 
series. No portraits appeared in this volume, the 
editor expressing in his preface the fear that its 
readers will miss “our old familiar faces—the 
peculiar feature of the magazine—our Monthly 
Gallery.” He adds: — 

“ We cannot avoid seeing that our original compact, 
of giving our readers sketches of illustrious literary cha- 
racters, can hardly be kept up. . . Complaints have 
reached us that some, occasionally presented, do not fulfil 
this condition. . intend to lie fallow in the Gallery 
department for a time, hoping that a new crop will tum 
up fit for the industry of our labourers.” 

VOLS. 
XVI. None. 
1838. 
XVII. March. Sir William Molesworth. 
April. Rev. Sydney Smith. 

Here the series terminates, and I am not aware 

that other plates appeared. I take the following 
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analysis from a later volume of the magazine 
(vol. xxi. p. 21): — 
78 Separate portraits: omit Tydus Pooh-Pooh, 

and add Shiel, who appears on same plate 


as Cobbett . ° ° ° ‘ 78 
27 Figures in “ The Fraserians” : deduct 18 which 
had previously appeared, leaving . 9 


18 Figures in “The Antiquaries” : deduct 3 which 
had previously appeared, leaving ° 
Each of “ Regina’s Maids of Honour” bad had a 
separate plate to herself ° ° . ” 


15 


Total number of portraits ° . 102 





The portraits which appear for the first time in 
“The Fraserians ” are— 
Perceval W. Banks. 

John Churchill. 
James Fraser. 

Rev. Edward Irving. 
Rey. Francis Mahony. 


There can be little doubt that the next figure 
but one to the right of Dr. Maginn is intended 
for Southey; the aquiline contour of the face 
resembles that of the Laureate, and the identifi- 
cation is corroborated by Mahony in his repro- 
duction of the cartoon for Bohn’s edition of The 
Reliques of Father Prout. Still it is curious that in 
Maginn’s paper, “ The Fraserians ” (Fraser's Mag. 
xi. 10), Southey is not mentioned, and Maclise 
alluded to as sitting to the left of Barry Corn- 
wall. Crofton Croker, in his after-dinner speech, 
is made to say :— 


Francis Murphy. 

Bryan W. Proctor (“ Barry 
Cornwall.”) 

Robert Southey. 

William M,. Thackeray. 


“ While we were all chattering and gabbling about the 
affairs of all kinds of writing-people, we were forgetting 
that there was sitting among us a decent fellow, who 
has the art of making faces in a manner never beat yet. 
1 do not like mentioning names, for it is dangerous in 
these cross times : but there he is, Dan—I beg pardon, 
for I was uncommon near making a slip of the tongue— 
there he is, Mr. Alfred Croquis, sitting cheek by jowl to 
Mr. Barry Cornwall; and a neat article he is—I mean 
Croquis equally as well as I mean Cornwall. There he 
is, as prim and demure as a young lady at a christening, 
and good luck to him ; only he is caricaturing us all the 
whole time he is sitting there as quiet as if he were a 
mouse in a cheese. Nevertheless I give his health, and 
long may he live to sketch and etch, Here’s your health, 
Dan, my boy !—Alfred I mean, only it’s the same 
thing.” : 

The “Doctor” must have made a mistake ; 
he should have known his right-hand neighbour— 
once removed, it is true—but then, it was after 
dinner ! 

The following appear for the first time in “‘ The 
Antiquaries ” :— 
Earl of Aberdeen. 
William H. Brooke, 
Nicholas Carlisle. 
John Caley. 

Sir Henry Ellis, 
John Frost. 
Davies Gilbert. 
Henry Hallam, 


William R. Hamilton. 
Alfred John Kempe. 
Robert Lemon, 

J. Martin. 

John Bowyer Nichols. 
Sir Harris Nicolas. 
William Henry Rosser. 


















Shortly after the discontinuance of the series 
was issued in a substantive form “A Collection 
of Literary Portraits from Fraser's Magazine.” 
The following were the plates selected :— 

1. The Society of Anti- 17. John Gibson Lockhart. 


quaries, 18. Doctor Magiun. 

2. The Countess of Bless- 19, Miss Mitford, 
ington. 20. Robert Montgomery. 

3. Lord Brougham and 21. Thomas Moore. 
Vaux. 22. James Morier. 

4, Edward Lytton Bulwer. 23. The Earl of Munster. 

5. Thomas Campbell. 24. Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

6. The Right Hon. John 25, Samuel Rogers. 
Wilson Croker. 26. William Roscoe. 

7.4 ThomasCrofton Croker, 27. Lord John Russell. 

8. Allan Cunningham. 28. Sir Walter Scott. 

9. Benjamin D'Israeli. 29. Prince de Talleyrand. 

10. Isaac D' Israeli. 30, Don Telesforo de Trueba 

11. John Galt. y Cosio. 


12. The Baron Von Goethe, 31. Tydus Pooh-Pooh. 

13, James Hogg. 32. Louis Eustache Ude. 
14. Washington Irving. 83. Professor Wilson. 

15. William Jerdan, 34. William Wordsworth. 
16. Rev. Doctor Lardner. 

A very limited number of this edition was 
printed ; price two guineas plain proofs, and three 
guineas india proofs, of which latter only twenty- 
four copies were struck off. The drawings, we 
are told, had been destroyed immediately after 
their first appearance; and not one had been suf- 
fered to get abroad detached from the magazine. 

It is my opinion that the entire series of the 
drawings was the production of Maclise. They 
form a splendid collection, of deep and increas- 
ing interest. Some are free outline sketches with 
crow-quill and a ink; some artist’s 
etchings, and some—as, for instance, the portraits 
of Sir David Brewster and Thomas Carlyle—the 
most finished productions of the burin, in the 
highest style of the engraver’s art. Hear the 
editor’s farewell :— 

“How can we part from our Gallery, without saying 
a word or two about him to whose pencil we are in- 
debted for it—our old and much-honoured friend Croquis? 
...+.+.. He is rising every year to higher honours and 
renown, and displaying fresh proofs of unwearied genius ; 
and though the pictures which he exhibits are of greater 
splendour and loftier aspiration, yet, in their own way, 
we maintain that the sketches of Croquis display as much 
talent as any production of the best R.A. or A.R.A. of 
the lot—ay, even if you named Macuise himself.” — 
Fraser's Mag. Jan. 1840, p. 26, 

Equal in talent are the anna pon ay letter- 
press sketches. Humorous, learned, racy, pointed, 
and vigorous; scintillating with wit, biting with 
irony, or withering with sarcasm, who could have 
produced them but the Doctor himself? In a 
feeling and painfully interesting biography written 
by his friend, the modern Deipnosophist, and not 
by Moir, to whom I have seen it attributed, the 
following passage occurs :— 

“ A highly popular and delightful feature in this maga- 
zine ( Fraser’s, of the establishment of which the writer 


Y 


| has just been speaking) was the Gallery of Literary Por- 
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traits, the letterpress for nearly all of which was written | 
by Maginn. These were entirely original in plan and 
execution, and created a sensation in literary circles not 
often paralleled. The exquisite sketches by Maclise 
added not a little to their attraction. As a whole, they 
are, we think, the most original and sparkling of the 
Doctor's productions ; and when we remember that they 
were hit off at a moment’s notice, we shall be easily able 
to fancy how meteoric was the intellect from which they 
emanated. Wit was their principal recommendation. 
coves And we never read them without involuntarily 
thinking we hear the Doctor speak, for they are per- 
fect resemblances of what his conversation was.”—Dublin 
Univ. Mag. Jan, 1844, p. 88. 


One sketch, however (that of Goethe), was | 


written by Thomas Carlyle, and is included in the 
American edition of his Zssays; the drawing, 
too, was not like the others, ad vivum, but copied 
by Maclise from the full-length portrait by 
Stieler of Munich. 

It must not be supposed that the originals of 
the portraits were invariably gratified by the 
manner in which artist or author had set them 
before their contemporaries. To some an amende 
was made. ‘Thus the editor admits that the ob- 
servations on Montgomery, Miss Martineau, and 
Lardner, “ though not remarkably harsh, were 
uncalled-for and unjust.” “ Lord John Russell,” 
adds he, “and two or three others should not 
have been there at all”; and “some, as Grant 
Thorburn, the thrice centenarian, Tom Hill, and 
Eustache Ude, were no more than curiosities.” 
Alaric Watts, who was depicted as moving off 
from some studio or auction-room, with furtive 
speed, a picture under each arm, brought an 
action against the publisher to recover damages 
for a libel. He got a verdict for 1501 Fraser 
applied for a new trial, and obtained a rule nisi ; 
but on the case being heard in banco the trial was 
refused on a technical point. 

“The Fraserians ” is certainly the gem of the 
whole collection, “rendering priceless,” as the 
Graphic said lately in its notice of Maclise, “the 
number of Fraser (the 61st) in which it ap- 
peared ”; nor can I conceive a more interesting or 
appropriate ornament than it for the libraries of 
those who are fortunate enough to obtain it. 

The accompanying paper, entitled also “The 
Fraserians,” is by Maginn, and in his very best 
style. Mahony (Father Prout) has written no 
further account of this exquisite cartoon than a 
sentence in his preface to Bohn’s edition of the 
Reliques of Father Prout, to which, for the first 
time, the plate itself, with the name of the original 
appended to each portrait, is introduced as fron- 
tispiece. This preface bears the date 1859, and 
is probably that concerning which J. F. M. in- 
quires. At that time—twelve years ago—only 
eight out of the twenty-seven guests crowded 
round Fraser’s table were living— 


“ 











What is now left of that brilliant assemblage of 
wit and learning ? 

Of the singular plate, “ Tydus Pooh-Pooh, our 
Man of Genius,” I cannot offer any explanation, 
It is described by Fraser himself as “a joke, the 
point of which is now forgotten.” 

A similar series entitled “ Our Portrait Gallery,” 
inferior in interest and artistic merit, but with 
much longer and more serious biographical notices, 
will be found in the Dublin University Magazine, 
This includes seventy-two portraits, and concludes, 
I think, with.that of Captain McClure, R.N., in 
the number for March, 1854, vol. xliii. Those 
of Moore and J. W. Croker, vol. xix. ; Dr. Maginn, 
vol. xxiii. ; Crofton Croker, vol. xxxiv.; and J.§, 
Knowles, vol. xl., have their prototypes in Fraser, 
with which they may be compared. 

The signature “ Alfred Croquis,” appended to so 
— of the portraits in Fraser's “ Gallery” by 
the late Daniel Maclise, R.A., must not be con- 
founded with “ Alfred Crowquill,” the well- 
known pencil-name by which that clever humor- 
ous artist and author, Mr. Forrester, has been 
familar to the public for nearly half a century, 

To conclude: “Fraser” remarks—and here, 
again, do not confuse Hugh Fraser, the founder 
and editor of the magazine, with James Fraser of 
Regent Street, the publisher,—“ Fraser,” I say, 
remarks on the conclusion of his “ Gallery ” that 
it forms “a valuable present to the future Gran- 
ger; even as it is, the collection is in no incon- 
siderable demand for the purpose of illustrating 
books of contemporary literature. . . . In another 
generation it will form an object of greater curio- 
sity.” 

This prediction is verified. What a truly 
charming book of pictures and prose, the quint- 
essence, as it were, of Maclise and Maginn, giving 
the very form and pressure of their literary time, 
would this century of illustrious characters make! 
But there are, I am afraid, grave difficulties in 
the way. The stones, plates, and drawings are 
destroyed, and the necessary process of tracing 
would be in all cases expensive, in many impossi- 
ble. The text alone—Maginn’s graphic pen-pic- * 
tures—would of itself form a delightful volume; 
but then the references to the drawings are 80 
frequent that it would have an unsatisfactory air 
of imperfection without them. Still, such a re- 
production might not be impracticable or unre- 
munerative ; and I for one should heartily rejoice 
in the ‘possibility of the possession, in a commo- 
dious form, of that which, from my boyhood, has 
been to me a source of constant delight and 
interest. Witrtram Bates. 

Birmingham. 





J. F. M. will find Mahony’s account of Mac- 
lise’s picture of “The Fraserians” for which he 
inquires, accompanying an engraving of it, im 
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« 
Bohn’s edition (1860) of The Reliques of Father 


| 
} 


Prout, which is also illustrated by others of Mac- | 
lise’s pictures, including the portraits of Béranger, | 


Miss Landon, &c. Wittram Ketty. 


Leicester. 
MOUNT CALVARY. 
(4 S. vi. 542; vii. 62, 103.) 
In a former communication, at p. 62, I quoted 
these words from the 13th Catechesis of St. Cyril 


of Jerusalem, of which I need not here repeat the | 


original Greek :— 

“ That holy and supereminent Golgotha ; and to be seen 
at this day, and showing even now how by Christ the 
rocks were rent.” 

In his 4th Catechesis the holy bishop also says : 

Otros écravpi0n irip tay Guapriav fudv aAnOads. 
kav yap dpvicacbar Bovdndijs, 6 trowos éAdyxet ce pai- 


| 


covered the cross and the holy sepulchre. Sozo- 
men speaks indeed of Golgotha, as seen in his 


day, being higher than it was before, but it does 


| not follow that it was not high enough before to 


deserve to be called a mountain. The object of 


| the pagans was merely to bury up and conceal the 
| holy places, but we are still free to believe that 
| they were of a certain height before ; while some 


parts still retained in the time of Sozomen a con- 


| siderable portion of the additional elevation of 


the pagan mound. It is not likely, however, that 
the rocks had ever been covered: and they, and 


| the stone of the sepulchre, before the very eyes of 


vouevos, 5 waxdpios bros TodyoOds, év @ viv, dia Tov ey | 


abrG cravpwiévra, cvyKexpoTnucda, 


He was truly crucified for our sins. And if you would 
deny this, the conspicuous place will convince you: this 


happy Golgotha, on which we are now assembled on a | 8 
hey : “ | the Bordeaux pilgrim asclearly does; andhe visited 


account of him who was crucified upon it. 

Again, in his 10th Catechesis :-— 

‘O Toayohas 5 &ysos obros 5 brepaverrnkds, papripe 
gawédpuevos. Td uvjua 7d ayidtyTov paptipe, Kal 5 AlBos 6 
MEXps Ohuepov Kelpevos. 

This holy Golgotha, the supereminent, conspicuously 
testifies. The most holy monument bears witness, and 
the stone lying there even to this day. 

Now in these passages we have the clear testi- 
mony of an illustrious Father of the Church, who 
was Bishop of Jerusalem in the fourth century, 
who lived in Jerusalem, and delivered these cate- 
chetical instructions even on Calvary itself—that 
the same Golgotha, or Calvary, bore evident wit- 
ness to our Lord's crucifixion by its supereminent 
and conspicuous and rocky appearance: all of which 
features prove that Calvary was an elevated spot, 
and justly called Mount Calvary. 

But Mr. Tew dismisses all this copious testi- 
mony of St. Cyril as “ valueless,” because the his- 
torian Sozomen tells us that the enemies of the 
Christian name walled in the holy sepulchre and 
the place of Calvary, levelled the ground, and 
built upon it a temple to Venus, having previously 
coneed the place with a huge mound of earth, 
and raised the ground higher than it was before, 
“as it now appears”; and St. Cyril lived long 
after this transaction. But he declares that at 
the very time when he delivered his catechetical 
discourses the rocks were conspicuous before his 
eyes, attesting their being rent at the crucifixion, and 
moreover that the very stone of the sepulchre was 
still lying there. Clearly, then, either the rocky 


surface of Calvary had never been wholly covered 
up by the heathens, or it had been laid open again 
by the excavations of St. Helen when she dis- 


St. Cyril and his hearers, afford evidence surely 
not to be summarily dismissed as “ valueless.” 


F, C, H. 





I am indebted to Mr. Tew for pointing out the 
inaccuracy of the translation of Sozomen (Bohn’s 
Eccl. Lib. 1855) to which, not having the ori- 
ginal beside me, I had foolishly enough trusted. 
Clearly he does not make Calvary a mount. But 
besides Theodorus, whom I have already quoted, 


Jerusalem while Constantine’s church was build- 
ing, and about a hundred years before Sozomen 
wrote— A sinistra autem parte est monticulus 
Golgotha, ubi Dominus crucifixus est.” (Parthey 
and Pinder's edit. p. 279.) I cannot follow Mr, 
Tew’s reasoning as to Cyril being no authority. 
The discovery of the sepulchre took place a.p. 326, 
and he was Archbishop of Jerusalem within twenty- 
three years after. Most of his catechetical lec- 
tures seem to have been actually delivered in the 
church of Golgotha; and in addition to the pas- 
sage quoted from these by F. C. H. a similar 
expression occurs in his tenth lecture, § 19, 
where he speaks of “Golgotha, this holy place, 
conspicuously standing up ” (irepaveornxds) as one 
of the witnesses to Christ. 

Whilst upon this subject, I may be allowed to 
notice that hitherto, while the supporters of Mr. 
Ferguson's theory that the Dome of the Rock is 
the Anastasis of Constantine could point to vari- 
ous authors in the early centuries who identified 
the scene of Christ’s passion with the hill on 
which Abraham offered up Isaac, and to various 
others who identified this latter with the ges a 
hill, no single writer has yet been found who 
could be proved to have held both these positions. 
St. Jerome, indeed, in his Commentary on Genesis 
xxii. 2, and again on Jeremiah xxvi. 4, describes 
the mount on which the Temple was built as that 
on which Isaac was offered; and he is also stated 
by Augustine (Sermo 71, De tempore) to have 
written somewhere “that he most certainly knew 
from ancient authors and elder Jews that Isaac 
was sacrificed on the spot where afterwards Christ 
was crucified.” But no passage to this effect can 
be found in his extant works, unless we include 
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the Commentary on St. Mark appended to his | 


writings (edit. Venet. 1771, tom. ii. pars 3, p. 125), 


but which is generally believed to be from another | 


hand. I have, however, in the version of the 
tract of Theodorus (to whom I have already re- 
ferred, and who is held by Tobler, and I believe 
rightly,to have written towards the close of the 
sixth century) in the Cottonian Library of the 
British Museum (Titus, D. 11.), found the follow- 
ing remarkable passage, which has never before 
been published: Dr. Tébler, in his recension of 
the MSS., having in this place adhered to the 
Paris and St. Gall versions :— 

“From the passion of the Lord, which is the place of 
Calvary to the sepulchre of the Lord, fifteen paces. There 
men ‘were purged from their sins.* There Abraham 
offered his son for a burnt offering to the Lord; and be- 
cause the mount is rocky it is ascended by steps. There 
the cross of the Lord was found, where it is called Gol- 
gotha, There are again some who affirm that the cross 
itself,t which touched the naked body of the Lord and 
was dyed all over with His blood, was forthwith carried 
away from human touch and sight to heaven, and will 
at last appear at the judgment. And note that the place 
of Jerusalem, which is called the valley of vision by 
Isaiah the prophet, is the eminence ¢ of Moria, on which 
summit also is the little hill called Moria on which 
Abraham sacrificed Isaac, Where the Jews report that 
which [hill] the Temple was built, and an altar, on 
which [hill] also Abraham made an altar, and David 
saw the angel sheathing the sword in the threshing-tloor 
of Orna the Jebusite.” 

Whatever else may be thought of the above, 
one thing seems clear, that the writer believed the 
same spot to have witnessed in succession the 
offering of Isaac, the vision of the angel at Arau- 
nah’s threshing-floor, the building of the Temple, 
and the death and burial of our Saviour. 

ALeEx. B. M‘Grigor. 

19, Woodside Terrace, Glasgow. 


MEANING OF 
(4" S. vii. 96.) 


“FOG.” 


Fog is a common word, used in South Lancashire, 
as applied to the aftermath, eddish, or second crop 
of grass in meadows. 

fo the Fylde district of North Lancashire the 
term fog is applied to the long grass in pastures 
not eaten by cattle, but which becomes withered 
and bleached by the winter’s frost. 

Bailey, in the tenth edition of his English Dic- 
tionary, says : — 

“ Foe [probably of affogare (Italian), to choak, be- 


cause it is as it were choaked with the cold of the fol- | 


lowing winter]. Corn which grows after autumn, and 
remains in pasture till winter.” 


* “Decalnabantur” read “ decalcabantur” = were 
whitened. 

+ “ Pucem onsam ” read “crucem ipsam.” 

} The text here is very difficult to decipher, and ap- 


arently very corrupt. It seems to read, “.. . ab Isaia 
* . I ’ 


propheta eminentiam Moriam in quoque summo est mon- 
ticulus Moria dictus.” 


| dissimilar in the same respect. 





fwg, otherwise foog. 






Also: — 
“TP ~ p 

Hs a tank grass not eaten in summer,” 
JAMES PEARSON, 


Milnrow. 





In the parish of Dunino, Fifeshire, was a por- 
tion of land or outfield glebe called the “ Fog- 
gage,” into which the minister’s cows were turned 
to pasture. This, as I remember it, would not be 
inaptly described by your quotation from Wedg- 
wood, viz. “grass not eaten down in summer, 
that grows in tufts over the winter.” This place 
abounded with whins and broom, and presented 
all over patches or tufts of dried or weathered 
grass in various stages of decay. In a Glossary of 
the Dialect of Craven (London, 1828) this word is 
given — 

“ Foa, after-grass, aftermath, not in the sense of Du- 
cange in v. fogagium, or winter eatage, or in that of Ray. 
See Junius.” 

Again : — 

“ Foc. This word is used when farmers take the cattle 
out of their pastures in autumn: they say, ‘they are 
boun’ to fog them,’” 

In Westmoreland feg means dead grass. The 
word seems to be from A.-S. fage, dying; Norse, 
Seigia, to rot, from which too, doubtless, the Welsh 
Pinkerton tells us that the 
language that we call Welsh, but which is probably 
only a corrupt form of the Pictish or early Scan- 
dinavian, is full of Danish and English words. 
Many or most of the place-names in the parish 
of Dunino are Scandinavian, one of which espe- 
cially, called the “Tongues,” which not even the 
most zealous Celt could claim as belonging to his 
language. J. Cx. R. 


Bailey defines — 

“ Foe [fogagium, Low Lat., ‘gramen in foresta regis 
locatur pro fogagio.’—Leges for Scot.}. After-grass, or that 
which grows in autumn after the hay has been mown.” 

Also — 

“ Focace, or FoGce (forest law). Rank grass not 
eaten in summer,” 

An almost similar explanation will be found in 
Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words. I may also mention that fog, foggage, is 
by no means confined in its appellation to after- 
grass in the south of Scotland and Yorkshire ; but, 
like many other words that are set down as be- 
longing to specified dialects, it is used in the 
extreme north of Scotland (in Caithness) with 
the same signification as Bailey defines it. I have 
often been surprised at the similarity of the folk 
lore of the north of England and the north of 
Scotland, with a wide space from the lowlands 
of Scotland to the borders of England, totally 
D. GEDDES. 
Free Library, Blackburn. 
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This was a common word in Low Latin; but 
perhaps the most formal use of the word appears 
to have been in Scotland. Blount (Law Dic- 
tionary) has — 

“ Focacre, Focactum, Foc or Free. Rank grass not 
eaten in summer.—Z L. Forestar. Scot., cap, xvi.” 

Maigne d’Arnis, in his abridgment of Ducange 
(Paris, 1866), says: — 

“Focacis. Gramen ut Fogagium: ‘ut facerent oves 


suas jacere in terra sua et in fogacias’ [sic] (Anno 
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1268).— Fogagium, gramen quod xstate non depascitur, 


et quod spoliatis jam pratis hiemali tempore succrescit.— 
Leg. Scot.” 


We should look perhaps in this direction for its | 


derivation. E. MARSHALL. 


Sandford. 





S. H. is wrong in saying that the word fog “is 
common in only parts of Yorkshire,” as I have 
often heard the word used in Leicestershire. 
There it is used to express that grass which has 
still to be eaten off vo Michaelmas, which is 
very rank and coarse. ‘“Lattermouth ” is applied 
to the after-crowth in meadows. 7 ae 

Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


THE BLOCK BOOKS. 
(4™ S. ii. passim; vii. 13, 151.) 


It is rather agreeable to me than otherwise to | 





find your correspondent J. C. J. has so lively a | 
recollection of the statements made by me in | 
1868 in relation to the St. Christopher (called) | 


of “ 1423,” and whatever blame can be justly 
accorded me for my first assertion, “ that the date 
of the St. Christopher had been tampered with,” 
I freely accept, merely observing that in making 
such a statement I was but fulfilling the instinct 
of common sense in denouncing the idea that an 
engraving of the excellence of the “St. Christo- 
pher” could by any possibility have been pro- 
duced in “1423.” *Tis true I had not then seen 
the engraving, simply because the opportunity of 
so doing had been wanting; but } venture to 
submit, that to lay down a proposition that “ an 
opinion on any particular object must not be 
enounced in the absence of an actual inspection of 
the original ” will be found in practice not only 
extremely inconvenient, but absolutely prejudicial 
to the true interests of knowledge and improve- 
ment. 

My conviction that the “St. Christopher” was 
not engraved in “1423” was so dominant, that 
being unwilling to be victimised even for a 
moment by the fallacy which had deceived all 
others—viz. that the date on the woodcut pre- 
tended to correctly state the period when it was 


actually engraved—I endeavoured to suggest a | 
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| 
| learned men who had adopted the same practice, 


among whom I may mention Kéning, Sotzman, 
and Pinkerton, neither of whom, like myself, had 
ever seen the woodcut. Indeed, if your readers 
will refer to “N. & Q.,” 4" S. ii., Sept. 19, 1868, 
they will, I believe, find I have there stated the 
circumstances in as fair and frank a manner as 
could possibly have been either expected or 
desired. 

Assuming, however, that I was very much to 
blame for having ventured to hazard a guess as to 
the manner in which the year “1423” had im- 
properly been adopted as the date of the engray- 
ing, I now venture to ask J, C. J. whether he is 
prepared to dispute my declaration that the “St. 
Christopher of 1423” was printed with a print- 
ing-press and printing-ink, and that the date 
“1423” is that of the legend and jubilee year of 
St. Christopher? If so, I am perfectly willing to 
discuss those questions with him in the columns 
of “N. & Q.”; and J. C. J. will, I hope, forgive 
me for adding that unless he is ready to do so 
his warning to your readers will become valueless, 
and his opinion “ vox et preeterea nihil.” 

The avowal of J. C. J. that he does not pro- 
pose discussing the matter of the “ block-books ~ 
with me, renders it unnecessary I should attach 
any importance to his placing the onus on me of 

roving that the “received opinion is false.” I 
ene very distinctly laid down the propositions I 
am prepared to maintain, and I only remain silent 
in the earnest hope that some among the many 
of your learned and intelligent correspondents may 
take up the subject and contest it fairly in all its 
details. At present I am the challenger, not the 
challenged. If circumstances should hereafter 
legitimately arise to change the relative positions, 
I shall not be found wanting. 

Henny F. Hott. 

King's Road, Clapham Park. 

THE ADVENT HYMN: “HELMSLEY.” 
(4* S. vi. 112; vii. 41, 133.) 

HERMENTRUDE asks a very proper question, con- 
sidering how much cant is talked respecting this 
or that hymn tune at the present time. I may 
safely reply, that it is impossible to “make vul- 
garity ” * any combination of sounds apart from 
words—of musical sounds, that is. “ Helmsley” 
is associated in the minds of some few persons 
with a Miss Catley, of questionable fame; but 
even those who talk of “ Miss Catley’s Hornpipe” 
can tell little of either the lady or the tune. 
Those, like HerMENTRUDE perhaps, who have 
heard “ Helmsley” sung by a large congregation 
to the accompaniment of a skilled organist, will 
not readily forget the roll of its sentences, nor 


means by which the fraud had been perpetrated ; | easily learn to admire the characterless tunes put 


and in so doing I but followed in the footsteps of | forward to supply its place. But let me not be 
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misunderstood : it is possible to make almost any 
combination or succession of sounds vulgar by the 
addition of words, no matter how solemn they may 
be, and I can readily believe that “ Helmsley” 
would, under some circumstances, become vulgar 
almost beyond endurance. It is a melody made 
for those who could sing, or who had the feeling 
of singers. This is an age when singing is some- 
what at a discount, and our tunes have become a 
series of syllabic jerks—have indeed been made 
for people who cannot sing, but can chatter on 
like magpies upon a few notes at any pace you 
please. This explainsall. W. J. Westbrook. 
Sydenham. 





There seems to be some confusion respecting 
the words of the song in The Golden Pippin, the 
melody of which was adapted to form a tune for 
thishymn. My friend Dr. Rowsavtr (4" S. vii. 
41) states, and his evidence is corroborated by 
Mr. Witt1am Crarrett (Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, p. 748) and other writers, that the 
song commences with the lines : — 

“* Guardian angels now protect me, 
Send to me the youth I love.” 
But I have now before me a copy of the music in 
The Golden Pippin, undated (as usual with music), 
but which, from the correspondence of the names 
of the singers prefixed to the several songs, &c., 
with those of the performers attached to the dra- 
matis persone on the first performance of the bur- 
letta at Covent Garden Theatre, on February 6, 
1773, I believe to be coeval with the production 
of the piece in which the following song appears 
in connection with the tune altered for the Advent 
Hymn. It purports to have been “sung by Miss 
Catley,” who personated Juno: — 
“ Where's the mortal can resist me ? 
Queens must ev'ry honour gain ; 
Paris surely will assist me, 
Juno cannot sue in vain. 
“ Look in my face, my gentle Paris : 
Can such beauties e’er despair? 
Where’s such an eye as this ? 
Where lips more sweet to kiss ? 
Oh! may my shepherd hear my pray’r.” 

There is no song commencing “Guardian an- 
gels,” neither do those words occur in any of the 
songs. I have not seen any copy of the piece to 
compare it with the music. 

I should be glad to know how the statement 
made by gentlemen so conversant with such mat- 
ters as those I have named, about “ Guardian 
angels” and the indisputable fact above men- 
tioned, can be reconciled. Was one song sub- 
stituted for the other (to the same tune) during 
the first run of the piece; and if so, which is the 
original? The Golden Pippin was revived at 
Covent Garden Theatre on May 11, 1792, not 
having been played for eight years before; but as 
Mrs, Martyr then performed Juno, and the tune 








in question is always associated with Miss Catley, 
I imagine the alteration (if any) must have beg 
made long before then. 

Can any one tell me the exact date of pi 
lication of the Collection of Psalm and Hymq 
Tunes (published for the benefit of the Lock 
Hospital), in which the tune first appeared under 
the name of “ Helmsley,” and in association with 
the Advent Hymn? I surmise it to have been 
not very long after the production of The Golden 
Pippin. W. H. Huss, 


THE BALTIMORE AND “OLD MORTALITY” 
PATERSONS. 


(4 §, vi. 187, 207, 290, 354; vii. 60.) 


In answer to your correspondent F. B., I have 
to state that I was aware of the letter of Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Train, in which he hesitates 
to accept “the extraordinary connection between 
the Bonaparte family and that of Old Mortality.” 
I had, however, examined the question as far as 
I had it in my power, and had satisfied myself 
that the weight of evidence, though not altoge- 
ther conclusive, was in favour of this close con- 
nection. I had communicated with the descend- 
ants of “Old Mortality” in this country, and 
found that the belief of the family, though they 
never had any intercourse with their Baltimore 
connections, was, that Madame Bonaparte was 
the daughter of John, son of “Old Mortality.” 
Then, as I stated in my former paper, a Baltimore 
gentleman, who gave his name as Mr. M‘Clymont 
and also his address, though it has been lost, 
appeared in the churchyard of Dalgarnock within 
the last two years (and of this there can be no 
doubt), stating that he had been requested by 
Madame Bonaparte to visit the site where her 
grandfather had been buried. I believed that it 
was the late Jerome Bonaparte who had made 
the request, but in this I find I had made a mis- 
take, as my friend who had the interview with 
Mr. M‘Clymont tells me tbat Madame Bonaparte 
was the party named, and that it was of her 
grandfather's grave that Mr. M‘Clymont spoke. 
The minister of Galashiels, of whom Sir Walter 
Scott speaks so favourably, is the Rev. Dr. Ne 
thaniel Paterson of Free St. George’s, Glasgow. 
He states to me, through his daughter, that once 
“his friend Mr. Binning Home of Auchen bowie, neat 
Stirling, brought a General Stewart from Balti- 
more to call upon him. This General Stewart 
knew the Patersons of Baltimore intimately, and 
talked of them as the descendants of “Old Mor- 
tality.” It will also be observed that the names 
of John’s children appeared to follow the usual 
Scottish rule of calling the eldest children after 
the grandfather and grandmother. Robert seemed 
so called after his grandfather Robert Paterson, 
and Elizabeth after her grandmother Elizabeth 
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Gray. If there be no relationship, this is a curious 
coincidence. I thought, therefore, that I was 
jastified in assuming that Madame Bonaparte was 
granddaughter of “ Old Mortality,’ as she herself 
seemed from Mr. M‘Clymont’s statement to 
believe. 

In this opinion, however, it seems that I have 
been mistaken, as I have received a short time 

go the following communication from a friend of 
Madame Bonaparte in answer to a letter which I 
wrote with the view of discovering, if possible, 
whether she could assist in settling the question. 
Her friend writes to the following effect, repu- 
diating altogether the connection between the 
families : — 

* Baltimore, November Ist, 1870. 
“ Sir, 

“Your letter of date 7th Oct. 1870 reached Madame 
Bonaparte a considerable time after it had been written. 

“T am requested by her to inform you, in answer to the 
question addressed by yourself to her, that she is not 
related to, or descended from, the Scotch Patersons, of 
whom she knows nothing whatever, 

“Her ancestors were all born in Ireland, and their 
names were spelled Patterson (not Paterson). She knows 
nothing whatever of the Scotch Patersons, except that 
they are not in any way relatives of the Pattersons of 
Ireland or of the United States of America. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“ James L. Bayuies.” 

This, of course, must be accepted as authorita- 
tively closing the question; nor do I wish, as the 
inquiry is a mere matter of antiquarian interest, 
to throw doubts on Madame Bonaparte’s dis- 
¢claimer, yet, as the belief has been so continuous 
for so long a time that John, the father of Madame 
Bonaparte, was the son of “Old Mortality,” I 
should like to know whether the Pattersons of 
Baltimore had ever given currency to this report, or 
at any time had believed in this descent. P. A. L. 
(4" 8S. vi. 141), who was acquainted in 1828 with 
Mr. Caroll, the maternal grandfather of Mr. Jerome 
B. Patterson, may be able to throw some light on 
the opinion then held in Baltimore by the family 
respecting their connection with the old country. 
Cravrurp Tarr RaMaGe, 


PENNYTERSAN (OR PENNYTERSAL), CUN- 
STONE, ETC. 
(4" 8, vi. 369, 479; vii. 60.) 


Many of the observations of your correspondents 
J. Jenemian and J. A. Picton seem very pro- 
bably correct, while, as it must be added, they 
commend themselves more to the judgment than 
those of J. Cx. R. The lands of Pennytersal are 
not elevated, rather the reverse; still they are 
situated at the upper end of a long flat piece of 
marshy land yet remaining unimproved, and pos- 
sibly unimprovable at any moderate amount of ex- 
ary This flat, then, may be the tir sd/ (the poor 

nd) of the name; only we would submit whether 











sdl may not rather refer to the indigenous saileach, 
sallows, Scoticd saughs, with which this bog 
abounds and must have always abounded? Awch- 
ensail (such is the present spelling and pronuncia- 
tion) is a farm-town in the neighbourhood, and 
the name has never been otherwise interpreted 
than as the “ willow inclosure.” 

Whether Mr. Picton is as happy in his deduc- 
tion of Cun-stone from kona or kuna, we may be 
permitted to doubt. If cwn in Welsh means a 
summit, as Mr. JEREMIAH says, or a head (cwn-iii) 
according to Mr. CHaRNock, may the name not 
refer to the artificial cairn, mound, or knoll within 
which was found, in 1782, the cist-vaen mentioned ? 
J. Cx. R. admits that it may be descriptive of a 
memorial stone belonging to this cairn. But 
supposing this view ill-founded, there is another 
which may be adopted, that suggested by Pro- 
fessor Stephens, in his work on Runic Inscrip- 
tions, where he says (“ N. & Q.,” 4S. vii. 58) that 
cund or gund is an old Northern word signifying 
battle, war. Hence, assuming that a correct view, 
may not Cun-stone refer to a cairn, or to a mono- 
lith, reared in memorial of some battle, or of some 
potent Celtic chief who fell and was interred 
within the cist-vaen ? 

We would incline to trace the origin of these 
place-names to a Celtic, rather than a Scandi- 
navian source; because the most part, if not all, 
of the ancient names of places in the district fall, 
we believe, to be so referred. For example, there 
are Duchall and Ranfurly (two extensive baronies), 
Dupenny or Dippennie, Sclates, Mathknock or 
Mathernock, Auchenquill, Callsyde or Callasyde, 
Auchentiber, Auchenbothie, Craigmarloch, Bar- 
drain or Bardrainy, Auchencloich, Clachers, &c. 
(farm towns), and many others, all in the vicinity ; 
and it will be seen whether any of these can be 
claimed by J. Cx. R. as belonging to the Scan- 
dinavian storehouse. EsPEDARE. 


ALEXANDER JAamreson, M.A. (4°58. vii. 142.) — 
He had received an LL.D. degree, and was an 
enthusiastic mathematician and a clever man. He 
was a map designer, and kept a school in London 
for a limited number of pupils, and worked most 
earnestly in his vocation. Afterwards he had a 
boarding school not far from Sion House, Chis- 
wick, and died about five or six years ago. pa 

.C, 


He was also the author of A Treatise on the 
Construction of Maps, 8vo, London, 1814. I 
remember him in 1832 as principal of a large 
rivate school at Wyke House, near Brentford. 
Te was then called Dr. Jamieson. I have lately 
inquired in the neighbourhood what became of 
him, but unsuccessfully. J.R. B. 


Wire or Greorce Neviire, Lorp LatmEr 
(4" 8. vii. 96, 198.)—Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
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Beauchamp (gu. between a fess or, three cross 
crosslets oF the second) ; 2 and 3, quarterly, 1 and 
4, Lisle (gu. a lion rampant arg. crowned or) ; 
2 and 3, Berkeley (gu. a chevron arg. between 
eight crosses pattée of the second). 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“Tae Hearts oF MEN WHICH FONDLY,” ETC. 
(4™ 8. vii. 96.)—The lines inscribed on the cor- 
nice of the gallery at Burlington House are taken 
from Spenser’s “Hymn of Heavenly Beauty,” 
verse 3: — 

“ Vouchsafe then, O Thou most Almightie Spright! 

From whom all guifts of wit and knowledge flow, 

To shed into my breast some sparkling light 

Of thine eternall truth, that | may shew 

Some little beames to mortall eyes below 

Of that immortal Beautie, there with Thee 

Which in my weake distraughted mind I see. 

“ That with the glorie of so goodly sight 

The hearts of men, which fondly here admyre 

Faire seeming shewes, and feed on vaine delight ; 

Transported with celestiall desyre 

Of those faire formes, may lift themselves up hyer, 

And learne to love, with zealous humble dewty, 

Th’ Eternall Fountaine of that heavenly Beauty.” 


The hymn is printed at length in Select Poctry, 
published by the Parker Society, 1845, 2 vols., 
edited by Edward Farr, Esq., and from whence 
this quotation is drawn. Doyt1. 


 Put-Beta-Kappa” Socrery or Boston (4 
8. iii. 108 ; vii. 96.)— 

“I have for a long time been convinced of the worse 
than useless character of this secret institution. ... 
That the Phi-Beta-Kappa Society is a secret association 
is well known to the public. It is a species of Free- 
masonry, and bears a strong affinity to it. If the opinion 
of Mr. Knapp, in his late defence of Freemasonry, be 
correct, it is a branch of the Illuminati, that spurious 
offspring of the celebrated Weishaupt. . .. The ®. B, K. 
Society is of foreign manufacture. . . . When and where 
it originated I never was informed, nor have I at present 
any means of ascertaining. From its nature and forms 
it is presumed it must have commenced in some of the 
infidel schools of Europe in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century. It was imported into this country from France 
in the year 1776, and, as it is said, by Thomas Jefferson, 
late president of the United States. It was first estab- 
lished at William and Mary’s College in Virginia. Upon 
the decline, and, I believe, the extinction, of that college, 
during the revolutionary war, a charter, technically called 
an alpha, was obtained by the students of Yale College, 
where it still flourishes. From thence it was imparted to 
Harvard and Dartmouth; and since that time, charters 
have been granted to the students of Union College in 
N. Y. and to Bowdoin in Maine, and very recently, I un- 
derstand, to Brown's University in Providence, R, I.” 

The above extracts are from a work by Avery 
Allyn, published in Boston (U.S. A.) in 1831. 

NEPHRITE. 


DESCENDANTS OF CHARLES Branpon, DvKE oF 
Surrotk (4" 8. vi. 415, 560.)—Since my former 
communication on this point, I have found a 
notice of the family of Mary Lady Monteagle, 
daughter of Charles Brandon. 


They were — 








1, William Stanley, Lord Monteagle, married 
Anne, daughter of Sir James Layborne, and had 
issue Elizabeth, married Henry Lord Morley, 

2. Elizabeth, married Sir Richard Young of 
Somerset. 

3. Margaret, married John Taylere of London, 
merchant. 

4. Anne, married Sir John Clifton. 

All the daughters left issue. (Harl. MS. 4031, 
fol. 42.) HERMENTRUDE, 


Patronymic Prerix “ Mac” (4™ S. vi. 330.) 
To what I have affirmed regarding the Gothie 
origin of this word I am able to add another fact, 
viz. that in a Manks history by a writer of the 
name of Booth it is mentioned that among the four 
Danish prelates who succeeded to St. Brandon 
was one “ Aumond Mac Olave,” in A. p. 1077, 

A Mippre Tempra. 


Bows anv Curtsers (4" S. vi. 568; vii. 109.) 
The lout (the charity-girl’s ‘‘ bob”’) is many cen- 
turies old: the curtsey, I suspect, came from 
France with Queen Henrietta Maria. 

Be it remembered that masculine curtseys were 
in vogue long before feminine ones. 

HERMENTRUDE, 


“Tne Hop in THE We tt ” (4 S. vii. 201.)— 
This sign (not “ Hole in the Well”) is taken from 
an old farce of that name. Several illustrations 
of it may be seen in the parlour of the “ New 
Globe,” Mile End Road. G. WEstTLock. 

Cambridge. 

Sampters (4% S. vi. 500; vii. 21, 126.)—Since 
your introduction of the subject of “Samplers” 
in a late number of “N. & Q.” I have made in- 
quiries of several of my aged relatives and friends 
on the matter, and have seen many specimens of 
the art that was very prevalent at the commence- 
ment of this century, and up to about 1850, since 
which period I believe a more refined taste has 
existed, although I do not think one requiring the 
attention that is displayed in early samplers. 

I have now one before me of an elaborate 
character; it contains several alphabetical speci- 
mens, and also a sample of the distingué “ satin 
stitch.” This has no poetry on it, but the scrip- 
tural text, “Remember now thy Creator,” &c., 
and was worked by a lady in Edinburgh as early 
as the year 1800. Another, worked by my aunt 
previous to the year 1820, has the following lines 
thereon :— 

“ Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try. 
Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on High.” : 

My third specimen contains the appropriate 
inquiry — 

“Tell me, ye knowing and discerning few, 

Where I may find a Friend both firm and true; 
One who dare stand by me when in deep distress, 
And then his love and friendship most express. 








(cso 
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It is to be remarked, that in all these examples 
of the manner adopted to instil into the rising 
members of the female population of a past, 
rather than the present age, habits of industry, 
refinement, and rectitude, the teachers have in- 
variably permitted their scholars to omit the year 
in which the work was produced. Probably this 
was the last “ gratification ” that was accorded to 
the young ladies by their tutors—not to mention 
other considerations that are a lady’s privilege. 

Epmunp Joy. 

51, Nelson Square, S.E. 

Tue Print or Gurpo’s Avrora (4 §. vii. 13, 
113.)—I am obliged to BrstiorHEecar. CHETHAM. 
for his note to my query about the lines on the 

late of “ Guido’s Aurora,” in your issue of 

eb. 4. Would he further oblige me by in- 
forming me who Alexander ®tolus was, and 
when he lived ? 

But still the answer is not complete. 
OTHECAR. CHETHAM. says :— 

“The description is worthy of notice, inasmuch as it 
contains many of the expressions in the verses subjoined, 
as Mr. Dawson Turner informed us (1* §. ii, 391), to 
a print of Guido’s celebrated Aurora.” 


BIBtI- 


“ Many of the expressions.” He does not say 
that the lines are the same as_those on the print; 
on the contrary, the words rather imply, that 
though similar, they are not the same. Can he not 
tell me where the lines which are actually on the 
plate exist? It would be a gratification to me, 
and probably to others, as is evidenced by his 
own communication. Did Mr. Dawson TurRNER, 
who noticed the inscription, not notice also who 
was the writer, or where the lines are to be 
found ? S. R. 

Wilmslow. 

OrIGIN oF THE SuRNAME CunnincHAM (4% §, 
iii. passim; iv. 62, 179.)—The following extract 
from the Kirk-Session records of Dundonald, 
Ayrshire, if it does not settle this vexed question, 
is at least very significant:— 

“21st June, 1607. ffaultis giffing vp. Stein Wilsoun 
in gailis to haif schot wt ane hagbit yis day xv dayes 

Sunday] at ye connyngis in corsbies* conyngam In 

* madanes,” , 

Chalmers, it will be remembered, rejects the 
“keenig” theory, and points out that cuning is 
the British = rabbit, and that cuningham simply 
means “the place where rabbits abound.” It is 
curious to find this opinion supported by the 
actual occurrence of the word here as a common 
noun. W. F. (2.) 

“Gop mapE Man,” Etc. (4" S. vi. 345, 426, 
487 ; vii. 41, 152.)—Mnr. J. P. Morris has cer- 
tainly presented the most plausible reply which 

yet appeared in answer to my query respecting 
the authorship of the above. But may I suggest, 





* The Laird of Crosby’s. 











with all due deference to the authority he quotes, 
there is a probability John Oldland may not have 
been the author of the lines, but have simply, “on 
the spur of the moment,” made a hit in localising 
them by the addition of the concluding lines given 
in Mr. Morris’s version? Have any of your 
readers met with the rhymes of John Oldland in 
a collected form, as a reference to them would 
doubtlessly throw light upon the matter? F. 8. 


Arms oF THE Counts or PercHEe: NUGENT 
Fairy (4 §, vi. 543; vii. 111.)—Perhaps some 
correspondent would oblige us with a copy of the 
foundation charter of the “ Abbey of Lonley” 
(eleventh century). Ordericus Vitalis, Dugdale, 
and Palgrave, might then be consulted for anno- 
tations. The pretension to represent the house of 
Belesme, in any of its branches, is too important 
to be allowed to pass genealogical muster unex~- 
amined. Sp. 


Barparovs Massacre (4 S, vi. 526; vii. 101.) 

“Je ne chefcherai pas dans les relations des anciens 
voyageurs les traces de la splendeur de Goa, je résiste 
méme au désir de transcrire ici la description d’un de ces 
brillants auto-da-fé préparés et exécutés pour exterminer 
les hérétiques et édifier les habitans de cette ville. Il 
me suffira de remarquer ici que le grand Albuquerque 
s‘empara de Goa le 25 novembre 1510.” — L. Langlés, 
Monumens de [' Inde, i. 78. Paris, 1821. 

The massacre, compared for sanguinary cruelty 
to the slaughter of the Jews on different occa- 
sions in Europe, for which two dates (4.p. 1469 
and 1511) are given by Lafitau, whose account 
would appear to have been derived from Joaé de 
Barros’ Asia, continued by Diego de Conto, seems 
to resemble more in character the auto-da-fé above 
referred to than the indiscriminate one at the 
taking and burning of Dabul in January, 1509, 
The two affairs are described separately (i. 208 
and 319, Lafitau) as belonging to different periods, 
and cannot therefore be identified—a work which 
Mr. Cuartes Naytor had evidently not met 
with when kindly replying to my query. 

R. R. W. Exxis, 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Suropsuire Sayrnes (4** §, vii. 9, 131.)—One 
other of the wise saws of our Salopian farmer, 
who was given to boast that he was “ born on the 
top of Radley without a shirt,” may be worth 
preserving as still applicable to the times in which 
we live. 

It was used by him to check extravagance on 
the part of any one of his daughters who should 
happen to give outward proof of a desire to 
imitate the squire’s lady in the matter of dress. 
At such atime he would shake his head, elevate 
a warning forefinger, and say with befitting solem- 
nity, “Ah! child, many a good horse dies of the 
fashions.” 

This peculiar disease among horses, it will be 
remembered, is referred to in the Taming of the 
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Shrew, where it is said that Petruchio’s steed, 
amidst his many other afflictions, is “ infected | 
with the fashions.” Elsewhere I have found the 
complaint described as a kind of leprosy. 
Wu. UNDERGILL. 
13, Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 


Hark GROWING AFTER Deatn (4™ §, vi. 524; 
vii. 66, 83, 130.)—In the sixth volume of Nor- 
folk Archeology is an interesting account of the 
discovery ,of three stone coffins containing skele- | 
tons in the beautifully restored church of Drayton 
near this city. In one the skeleton lay enclosed 
in a case of lead, which had entirely enwrapped 
the corpse and taken the form of the inhumed 

erson. Amongst other particulars respecting it, 
it is stated that “ on the posterior part of the skull 
was a considerable quantity of hair closely matted 
together,” and in a foot-note the writer says :— 


“The growth of hair after death is something ex- 
traordinary, and presuming the corpse to be of the date 
circa 1300, examples are not wanting to prove the pre- 
servation of human hair from that period to the pre- 
sent in profuseness and even beauty. Some few years 
since a square box or coffin containing a skeleton was 
found in the Lady Chapel of Hereford Cathedral. The 
body had been enveloped in a sheet of woollen fabric. 
The hair was perfect and in the form of a wig, the bones 
of the skull having fallen away from it. The colour was 
a yellow red, and so profuse in quantity as certainly to 
have grown considerably after death.” — Archeologia, 
vol. x xxiii. 

“Such growth is frequently attested; but an extraor- 
dinary anecdote on the same subject is worth notice here, 
if only for the singularity of the statement. Douglas 
says that John Pitt assured him that on visiting a vault 
of his ancestors in Farley Chapel, Somersetshire, he saw 
the hair of the young Lady Chandos, which had in a 
most extraordinary manner grown out of the coffin, and 
hung down from it ; while by the inscription it appeared 
she had been buried at least, he says, considerably more 
than a hundred years.” 


For my part I do not believe that hair can 
ssibly grow after death. I have not succeeded 
in finding a well-marked instance on record, such 
an one indeed as would place the matter beyond 
dispute, and in no physiological work can I meet 
with any allusion to this circumstance. 
CHARLEs WILLIAMS. 

Norwich, 

Wotrnrvna (4 S. vii. 13, 132.)—Appended 
to Erdeswicke’s Staffordshire, printed in 1723, is 
“Some Account of Wolverhampton,” by Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale. Therein he writes— 

“In this great parish, King Edgar, about the year 970 
(anno regni Xr.), at the request of his dying sister, Wul- 
ae (as ’tis said), from whom ’tis called Wulphrune- 

{ampton, founded a chapel of eight portionaries,” &c. 

Erdeswicke’s text, in allusion to the name of 
the town, says, “so called because one Wul- 
ea was Lady thereof about the time that 

ing Edgar was King of England.” 





Seeing that King Edgar deceased (five years 


es 


after Wulphruna is stated to have been dyi 
“ a.p. 975, anno regni 16, etat. 33,” that he ow 
his throne to the influence of the monks, whos 
counsels almost entirely guided the actions of hig 
reign, while Ethelred II. during his whole reign 
was engaged in constant warfare with the Danes, 
who finally drove him from his kingdom, I think 
the precise terms of Dugdale’s statement ca 


| some weight (they were my authority, vide 4" §, 
| vi. 536) ; and HermentTRUDE, there can be little 


doubt, is right in her inference of Wulphruna’s 
parentage. W. E.B, 


Ropert FirzHaRneys orn Harvers (4 §, yi, 
414, 517.)—The answer of S. H. A. H. fails to 
throw light on the ancestry of Robert Fitz-Herveis, 
That such a person existed there can be no doubt, 
but whether he was son of the Duke of Orleans 
is questionable. Wace, in his Roman de Rou, 
tells us that he was the “son of Erneis by 
Hawise or Haekwise, and nephew of Raoul de 
Tesson.” The conjecture of Lord Arthur Hervey 
is open to the objection that the name of “ Erneis 
duc d’Orleans” occurs in several lists of milites 
(vide Foxe’s Roll, Chron. Norman, Stow, &c.,); 
besides it is hardly probable that the title was 
added (as conjectured by Lord Hervey) to a per- 
son of the name of Erneis in the eleventh century 
by any ore familiar with the story of an Ernes, son 
of Sampson, Duke of Orleans, in the ninth cen- 
tury. After this Ernes (a.p. 815) the next Count 
or Duke of Orleans is Odo or Eudes, whose daugh- 
ter Ermentrude married Charles the Bald in 842 
(vide Voltaire and Limier); and next to him 
“ Eudes Count of Paris and Orleans” (Nat. 858), 
who was elected King of France in 888, and from 
this period the duchy of Orleans appears to have 
belonged to the House of Capet. About 1050 
Count Eudes, brother of Henry I. of France, de- 
manded a part of his father’s dominions. Is it 
possible that this Eudes received the duchy of 
Orleans, or that Orleanois formed part of the duchy 
of Burgundy (as it did in 562), and that Robert 
Fitz-Herneis was a son of the Bishop of Auxerre 
or of a Duke of Burgundy? In Hist. Norman, 
Script. Antig. I find at p. 1031 “ Rob. fil. Erneis,” 
p. 1046 “ Eudo fil Erneis, Erneis de Burone,” &e.; 
p. 1044 “ Herneis,” p. 1035 “ Comes Herueus” and 
“Hereus de Vimo,” p. 1142 “ Herueus de Safra, 
p. 1036 “ Herueus de Lion,” &c. &c. Are these 
of the same or of different families ? 

Now Mr. Collins says that Robert Fitz-Herve 
had several sons, but from the Domesday reco 
we are left to conjecture whether any or all of 
the Herueus therein mentioned are in any W® 
related to him. It is certain “ Rob. fil. Erneis 
is not mentioned in the Survey, yet it is positively 
asserted that “Robert, son of Hervey, who gave 
lands to the Abbot of Abingdon which Henry L 
confirmed,” was a son of Robert Fitz-Hervey, 
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Duke of Orleans. Here the chain 1s broken, and 
from Henry, or Herveus fil. Hervei, the Herveys, 
Butlers, and Cliburnes claim descent. If Dou- 
moulin gives the arms of Robert Fitz-Hervey, or 
of the other Erneis or Herveis, additional light 
may be thrown on this’subject. NIMROD. 


PepicREE OF Mortimer? (4" S. vii. 12.)— 
Before it can be discovered how the Lady Mau- 
ritia was related to Leonor the Faithful, we must 
ascertain her father’s name with rather more cer- 
tainty. Different writers call him Sir William de 
Fenolles, de Fandles, de Findlass, and sundry 
other variations. Now none of them sound par- 
ticularly Spanish, and it is just possible that the 
relationship may have come through the queen’s 
French mother, Jeanne Countess of Aumale and 
Ponthieu. Her mother was Alice of France; the 
kinship (if in this direction at all) must be sought 
on the father’s side. HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Srrasscre Lirprary (4" §. vii. 120.)\— 
In the interests of literature one rejoices to learn 
that efforts are being made to give Strasburg once 
more a library worthy of the town; but is it not 
worth inquiring how or by whose default its late 
famous collection has utterly perished? Few 
perhaps who have not seen books in or after a 
fire know how rarely what newspapers call the 
“devouring element” effects the complete de- 
struction of such a mass of them, but to those 
who do, it must seem almost incredible that a 
great deal of valuable salvage did not remain. 

Supposing, however, that the ravages of fire 
were as destructive as they have been represented, 
what claim has a town or corporation to a new 
library when it took no pains to preserve the old 
one? Was it nobody's business because every- 
body's to place such treasures as the Gutenberg 
MS. or the Hortus Deliciarum in a place of safety 
even at the yery commencement of the siege ? 


G, M. G. 


Benzamin Carrrer (4 §, vii. 97, 130, 150.) 
A few additional particulars of the life of Dr. 
Carrier may not be unacceptable. He was chap- 
lain and preacher At the court of King James E, 
and always inclined to pacific measures in matters 
of religion. In his letters he appears to insinuate 
that James was disposed to attempt a coalition 
between the Catholic and Anglican churches. Dr. 
Carrier, however, convinced that such a scheme 
was impracticable, resolved to embrace the Catholic 
faith. He obtained leave of the king to go to 
Spa, on account of his health, where his conver- 
sion wascompleted. James ordered Casaubon and 
others to write to him, and send him a peremptory 
order to return to England, having a strong sus- 
Picion of the doctor's intention. When his con- 
Version became known, the king highly resented 
it. He had indeed so great a regard for Dr, Car- 


| . 
fidant of his majesty’s private sentiments as to 
| religion. Carrier received many letters a 
» 





rier, that he was believed to have been the con- no question but that many of her schoolfellows, 


lating him on his conversion, from Rome, Paris, 
and several other places. At the invitation of the 
Cardinal Du Perron he went to Paris, and died 
there in June 1614. His works are— Sermons 
preached while he was a Protestant; A Missive 
to his Majesty of Great Britain, containing the 
motives of his conversion (Liege, 1614), and A 
Letter of the miserable Ends of such as impugn the 
Catholic Faith, published in 1615 after his death. 
See Dodd’s Church History, vol. ii., who wrote 
his account from several original letters in his 
keeping from Carrier, Casaubon,.Du Perron, Xe. 
F. C. H. 
Post Propuectres (4 8. vi. 370, 396, 488 ; vii. 
42, 151.)—A. R.’s jeu de mots was réchauffé in 
Paris in September 1866 thus :— 
“ L'Ttalie est faite 
Et Rome contrefaite, 
L’Autriche est défaite 
Et l’Allemagne refaiie, 
La Prusse est surfaite, 
La France est parfaite, 
Et l’Angleterre satisfaite.” 
W. T. M. 
Denartvus or Drusvs, Sen. (?) (4S. vii. 95, 
148.)—This piece is not a coin of Drusus, Sen., 
but of the Emperor Nero whena young man. The 
obverse legend is “NERO CLAVD. CAES. DRYSVS 
GERM. PRINC. IVVENT.” Young bust, bare; and 
the reverse, ‘‘ SACERD. COOPT. IN OMN. CONL. SVPRA 
NVM. EX 8.¢.,” which interpreted reads “ Sacerdos 
cooptatus in omni conlegio supra numerum ex 
senatis consulto.” Type—simpulum, tripod, lituus, 
and patera. The coin will be found in Eckhel, who 
gives explanatory notes, and in Cohen. 
F. W. M. 


Mentat Eqvatity or THE Sexes (4 S., vii. 
97.)—Nearly twenty years ago a “calculating 
girl ” appeared in Ayrshire, in the neighbourhood 
of Kilmarnock. Accounts of her wonderful feats 
appeared in the Glasgow papers and attracted 
notice. Some persons (among whom was, I think, 
a member of the Hastings family) interested them- 
selves in her, and she was sent to Edinburgh to 
be educated, where she attended the school of 
my late friend Mr. Peter Currie, George Street. 
Although, I dare say, I must have seen the girl in 
his school, he never exhibited any of her feats to 
me; but he often spoke of them, and many per- 


| sons, including ladies of title, visited the school 


for the purpose of witnessing her wonderful powers. 
It would be quite unsafe for me to attempt to give 
any detailed account of these, but I remember that 
Mr. Currie used to speak of the marvellous ra- 
pidity and accuracy with which she — a 
long row of figures by a multiplier some four or 
five deep without using pen or pencil. I make 
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including Mr. Currie’s own children, would be 


able to furnish further particulars, as well as the | 


girl’s name. She was in attendance at the school 
about sixteen years ago. J. H. 


I can attest to the | epee of this remarkable 
gift by a highly intelligent young lady. 


minutes’ consideration — questions, be it under- 
stood, that posed older and more learned persons. 
M. C, Lr. 


“He tnat puys Lanp,” ere. (4 S. vii. 99.) 
Either W. E.'A. Axon’s “old friend” or the 
schoolmaster “named Byrom” were evidently 
acquainted with the old drinking song which has 
been reprinted by Mr. Wright from an ancient 
manuscript in his possession :— 

“ Bring us in good ale, and bring us in good ale, 

For our blessed Lady’s sake, bring us in good ale. 

Bring us in no brown bread, for that is made of bran ; 

Nor bring us in no white bread, for that is only grain ; 

But bring us in good ale. 

Bring us in no beef, for there are many bones, 

But bring us in good ale, for that goes down at once. 

Then bring us in good ale. 
Bring us in no bacon, for that is passing fat; 
But bring us in good ale, and give us enough of that. 
So bring us in good ale. 
Bring us in no mutton, for that is often lean ; 
Nor bring us in no tripes, for they be seldom clean, 
But bring us in good ale, 
Bring us in no eggs, for there be many shells ; 
But bring us in good ale, and give us nothing else. 
Then bring us in good ale.’ 
R. R, 

Boston. 

MEDIzVAL Barns (4" S., vii. 95.)—In forming 
a wooden house the uprights at the ends would 
be best made of a tree of which one of the branches 
was cut off at the fork of the Y, and the roof 
tree attached by pegs and cords. The remaining 
branch sloped outwards, and was richly carved, as 
we see in engravings representing Norwegian and 
Icelandic halls. 

On the attack on Gunnar of Lithend (Njals 
Saga, i. 244) :— 

“ Some ropes lay there on the ground, and they were 
often used to strengthen the roof. Then Mord said, ‘ Let us 
take the ropes and throw one end over the end of the 
carrying beams, but let us fasten the other end to these 
rocks and twist them tight with levers, and so pull the 
roof off the hall.’ 

“So they took the ropes and all lent a hand to carry 
this out, and before Gunnar was aware of it, they had 
pulled the whole roof off the hall.” r 

A finial, then, was not an ornament, but “ orna- 
mented construction.” W. G. 


I cannot agree with the statement that the 
leaning finials alluded to are ugly. It seems to 


me but pleasing variety, and on this account no 
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At eight | 
years of age she would answer the most difficult | 
questions in mental arithmetic with only a few | 
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doubt they were made. No special meaning can 
be attributed to them. The one at Bathampton 
is in conjunction with a straight or upright one, 


| The two best ecclesiastical barns in England, those 


at Pilton and Glastonbury, have upright finials, 
P. E. Masey, 
VesE: FersE: Frazr (4* S. vi. 195, 421, 558; 
vii. 109.)—As no reply has yet appeared to Mr, 
AppIs’s query regarding the word feaze, I have 
to say that it is in constant use in Fife, and is 


| invariably applied to express the fretting away of 


the hem of a garment, or the edge of a piece of 
cloth, by the separation of the woof from the 
warp. Itis so explained by Jamieson in his Scot- 
tish Dictionary. It also signifies “ the ravelling 
out of any rope or cable at the ends,” as stated by 
jailey. This meaning makes clear the quotation 
given by Mr. Appis, which the sense of “ driven 
away” does not do. I cannot detect in Picker 
ing’s edition the line in Chaucer referred to, and 
therefore I am unable to say whether the sense 
above given explains the passage ; but in regard 
to the quotation from Fuller—“ Bishop Turbervil 
recovered some lost lands, which Bishop Voyse 
had vezed ”—the gloss by Fuller of “driven away” 
is decidedly wrong. Lands cannot be driven 
away, but they may be fretted away by encroach- 
ments or petty sales. It was such lands, beyond a 


| doubt, that Bishop Turbervil recovered. The same 
| sense explains the verse quoted :— 


“be x1. dai fare windis sal rise 
pe reinbow ban sal fal 
pat al pe fentis sal y agris 
and be ifesid into helle.” 

A fent, in manufacturing phraseology, means & 
small piece left of a web; the fentis of the rein- 
bow are the fragments of the bow after the cloud 
becomes broken, and they were ifesid, fretted away 
into helle, darkness, or concealment. Perhaps the 
connection between fretted away and whipped or 
beaten is to be found in the fact that the armies 


| brought into the field at that period were levied 


for the immediate occasion, at the call of their 


| feudal superior, and on a defeat they embraced 
| the opportunity of returning to their homes; in 


fact, feazed away, which from this circumstance 
came to signify being defeated or beaten. A. L. 


TiTLERS oF Suear (4 §S, yi. 569; vii. 110.)— 
F. C. H. says that a titler weighs about ten pounds. 
I have before me the bill of a large London grocer 


in which occurs the item “1 Titler Sugar ‘. 5% 
H, P. D. 


“ Scrence” axp “ Art” (4S, vii. 89.)—The 
confusion of use of these words was very well 
cleared some years ago by a writer in Chambers 
Journal. He said “ science” had exclusive refer- 
ence to the works of God; “art” exclusive refer- 
ence to the works of man. The line thus drawn 
is probably as good as any that can be drawn. It 
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| 
is certainly time some rule was laid down, for no | 


two words in the language are more used wrong- 
ously. W. H. | 

Cupar-Fife. | 

Tuomson A Drurp (4 S. vii. 97.)—I believe | 
that Collins here uses the word “ Druid ” in the | 
sense of British bard, or national poet. Without 
asserting the peculiar propriety of this epithet as | 
applied to Thomson, I submit that this is the 
usual meaning of the word in poetry, which natu- 
rally disregards the sacerdotal and other sides of 
the Druid’s life, except that of bard. Compare in 
the same poet’s ode to Liberty :-— 

“ The chiefs who fill our Albion's story 


Hear their consorted Druids sing 
Their triumphs to th’ immortal string.” 
Also Cowper's conception of a Druid in his “ Boa- 
dicea.” J. H. J. Oaxuey. 
Croydon. 
Is not SrepnEeN Jackson’s query answered by | 
the last verse of the dirge itself ?— 
“ Long, long thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s eyes: 
O! vales and wild woods, shall he say, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies. 
Collins, I think, considered him (Thomson) as 
Nature’s high priest and poet ; delighting, like the 
Druid sage, in leafy solitudes and in the silent 
but eloquent language of hills and vales and founts 
and babbling streams. J. A. G. 
Carisbrooke. 








Feast oF tur Nativity (oF ovr Lorp) (4S. 
vii. 142.) —That there was among the Orientals a | 
great diversity in celebrating the day on which 
our divine Redeemer was born, is evident from 
the early Fathers. St. Clement of Alexandria, 
who died very early in the third century, ob- 
serves that there were some who were not only 
curious to assign the year, but even the day of our 
Lord’s nativity, which they said was in the 
twenty-eighth year of Augustus, and on the 25th 
of the moath Pachon (the Egyptian month be- 
ginning on the 26th of April). 


Eiol 5& of reprepydrepar ri yévere: TOU Swrijpos huav 
ob pdvov Td Eros, GAAG Kal Thy huépay wpooriGevtes * iv 
gacw trous xn’ Abyotorou, ev méumty Tdxwv Kad efxads. 

He goes on to state the practice of the followers | 
of Basilides in celebrating the times of our Sa- | 
viour’s baptism and of his passion; and adds that 
some of them also said that he was born on the 
24th or 25th of Pharmuthi (which began on our 
27th of March). : 

Nal bhy twes abtav pac Pappodh yeyévynoday xd’, | 

Ke’. 





S. Clem. Alex., Stromat., lib, 1. post med. 
Cassian testifies that the more common practice 
of the churches of Egypt was to keep the nativity 
of our Lord on the 6th of January. (Cassian. | 





Collat.x. cap.ii.) The same is stated of the 


| churches of Cyprus, Antioch, and other Oriental 


churches, by St. Epiphanius (E-xrposit. Fidet, xxii.) : 


| and St. John Chrysostom (Hom. xxi. de Natali 


Christi) informs his hearers that the Eastern 
churches towards the end of the fourth century, 
being taught better by those of the West, fixed 
the day on the 25th of December. 

“Hic dies, quum ab exordio iis, qui in Occidente ha- 
bitant, cognitus fuerit; nunc ad nos demum non ante 
multos annos transmissus ita increvit,” &c. 

Z. Z. further inquires at what time the festival 
of Christmas assumed the character of saturnalia. 
Probably very soon, from the proneness of men to 
turn the most sacred festivals into seasons of pro- 
fane joy and worldly festivity. Thus we find the 
emperor Theodosius the younger, in the early part 
of the fifth century, severely prohibiting games 
and public spectacles on the nativity of our Lord, 
the same as on Sundays. (Cod. Theodos., lib. xv. 
tit. 5, de Spectaculis.) F. C. H. 


“EIKQN BASIAIKH’ (4 S. vii. 9.)—After the 
curious and valuable piece of evidence communi- 
cated by Mr. Siereu as to the authorship of this 
celebrated book, the opinions of so capable a 
critic as Southey may be read with some in- 
terest :— 

“Among other books I have been reading the Etxwr 
BasiAixh, which never fell in my way before. The evi- 
dence concerning its authenticity is more curiously 
balanced than in any other case, except perhaps that of 
the two Alexander Cunninghams; but the internal evi- 
dence is strongly in its favour, and I very much doubt 
whether any man could have written it in a fictitious 


| character, the character is so perfectly observed. If it 


be genuine (which I believe it to be as much as a man 
can believe the authenticity of anything which has been 
boldly impugned) it is one of the most interesting books 
connected with English history.”— Life and Letters, 
v. 81. 

Again :— 

“ Wordsworth, the Master of Trinity, has just pub- 
lished a volume concerning the Efkav BaoiAixh, a ques- 
tion of no trifling importance, both to our political and 
literary history. As far as minute and accumulative 
evidence can amount to proof, he has proved it to be 
genuine. For myself,I have never, since I read the book, 
thought that any unprejudiced person could entertain a 
doubt concerning it. I am the more gratified that this 
full and satisfactory investigation has been made, because 
it grew out of a conversation between the two Words- 
worths and myself at Rydal a year or two ago.” —Jb. 199. 


To this may be added the testimony of South, 
which I happen to have just come across :— 

“.... Let his own writings serve for a witness, which 
speak him no less an author than a monarch, composed 
with such an unfailing accuracy, such a commanding 
majestick pathos, as if they had been written not with a 
pen but with a sceptre; and as for those whose virulent 
and ridiculous calumnies ascribe that incomparable work 
to others, "tis a sufficient argument that those did not, 
because they could not write it. °*Tis hard to counterfeit 
the spirit of majesty, and the inimitable peculiarities of 
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, : 
an incommunicable genius."—A Sermon preach’d on the | 


( Posthumous Works of the late Rev. 
London, 1717, p. 153.) 


Wittram Bates. 


xxx" of January. 
Robert South, D.D., 8vo. 


tirmingham. 


Tue Srratent Gare anp Narrow Wary (4" | 


S. vii. 93.)—In reference to the “ Broad and 
Narrow Way,” the following extract from Win- 
wood Reade’s Savaye Africa (p. 539) may be 
thought interesting :— 

“The Ibo negroes describe the soul of man as possessing 
the same subtle nature as his shadow. They say that 
each soul is accompanied upon the way to its appointed 
place by two spirits—a good and an evil one, It has to 

ass over a dangerous wall, by which the road is divided. 


he good spirit helps the soul happily; the evil one 


knocks his head against it. After this two roads appear, 
one is narrow and the other broad. By the narrow road 
the good soul is Jed by its guardian genius to God the 
merciful and supreme; by the broad road the wicked 
soul is led by its demon to a place which is always dark.” 

Surely this must be the remains of Christian 
teaching. Currrorp W. Power. 

St. John’s Coll., Camb, 

The passage from Kébes quoted bythe Rev. 
Mr. Tew is quoted by the late Dean Alford, in 
his Greek Testament on St. Matt. vii. 14. 

W. A. B.C. 


The parallel passages from Matthew vii. 14 


and Cebes (Tabula) would certainly furnish cu- | 3 o : 
in Ireland till after the chancellor's death, and in 
| the other case, which is not improbable, it would 


rious matter of comparison if the latter had been 
written four hundred years before the former, as 
Mr. Trew assumes. But the truth is, that the 


genuineness of the Tabula of Cebes has been, to | 


say the least of it, seriously disputed. Some as- 
cribe it to another Cebes, who lived under Marcus 
Aurelius; some, who believe it to be partly au- 
thentic, suspect it of having been much “ cooked” 
by restorers, as indeed is in some places indis- 

utable. The inference is very strong that the 
eer Stoic who composed this interesting parable 
borrowed from Scripture. JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 

More Famity (4 S. ii. 365, 422, 449; iii. 
266; iv. 61, 82, 104, 147.)—I have been hoping 
that Mr. Atpis Wrient, or some other gentle- 
man, would have given me a solution of the in- 
quiry I sought as to tif armorial bearings given 
to the chancellor's family in the MS. collection of 
Roman Catholic families I alluded to, viz., “Or, 
a torteau charged with a moorcock ar. and two 
lions passant guardant in pale gu. between as 
many flaunches ar. each charged with a fleur-de- 
lis sa.” 

Although in the MS. the pedigree is given at 


family ever having borne the arms stated in the 
MS. I can only suppose my theory to be the 
most probable one, +. ¢., that these arms were 
granted by the exiled Stuart kings to Basil More, 


who went into exile with them at St. Germains; | 





and that the MS. being exclusively of Roman 
Catholic families who adhered to the fallen dy- 
nasty, would not recognise the coat ratified by the 
heralds of the heretic monarchs, more than it does 
those members of this same family who “ dege- 
uerated from the religion of their ancestors,” and 
became “ lost” in the estimation of the direct 
branch, and struck out altogether from the gene- 
alogical tree. 

I have never been able entirely to discard the 
pedigree ascribed to Sir Thomas More in that 
curious book by Thomas de Escallers de la More, 
Barrister of Gray’s Inn, published in London in 
1649, where he makes him descend from— 

“ Laurentius de la More, qui erat in exercitu Willielmi 
Bastardi Regis in Conquestu suo Regni Anglia, and Sir 
Thomas de la More, Knight, who was a courtier in the 
reigns of Edward the First, Second, and Third, and was a 
servant (and wrote the life) of King Edward the Second.” 

I do not see why this is not as likely to be 
correct as the tradition which Cresacre More men- 
tions, as “ having heard” that (his family) “either 
came out of the Mores of Ireland, or they came 
out of us”; for, as he says, “Although by reason 
of King Henry’s seizure of all our evidences, we 
cannot certainly tell who were Sir John’s ances- 
tors, yet must they needs be gentlemen.” That 
they did not come out of the Mores of Ireland is 
clear, as the families he alludes to did not settle 


in no way militate against the pedigree above 
stated, whether the writer was, as he calls himself, 
a grandson, or any more remote descendant of 
the illustrious chancellor. Will Mr. Wrieut or 
some of the gentlemen who have turned their 
thoughts to the history of this great man, lend 
me their assistance in unriddling the mystery 
attached to his ancestry ? C. T. J. Moore. 
Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Leieén Hunt's “Tue Montns,” ere. (4" S. 


| vi. 108, 245.)—The most observing writers have 





often made most serious mistakes as regards the 
proper time of the annual or exact appearance of 
certain flowers, serving their purpose in a poem 
or work of fiction. Not all are so careful as Goethe, 
who, in his Sorrows of Werter, gives almost the 
exact day of — 
“ . . , the Lime, the odorous Lime, 
With tassels of gold and leaves so green,” * 


being in its full beauty at dear little Wahlheim. 


| I remember (but cannot lay hands on the volume 


in question) Sir John Barrow in his Autobiography 
length, no allusion is made to the other bearings | : ) graph 


of the family, yet I cannot find any record of the | 


speaking of a mountain-ash (Sorbus aucuparta, L.) 
in his native home being covered with its hand- 
some shining scarlet berries in the month of June. 
And in Scotland, too, where this could never take 
place before the end of August. Of modern Eng- 





* Francis Bennoch, b. 1312. 
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lish writers of poetry and fiction, ladies asa rule 
pay greater attention to this kind of thing than 
the “strong sex” (with the exception of the all- 
observing Wordsworth of course); and of the 
former, “ George Eliot” (I am just thinking of 
her descriptions of the hedgerows in Adam Bede) 
seems to me the most acute. The remarks of 
the graceful Caroline Bowles will verify my own 
remark. HerMANN KINDT. 

Asupurners oF Furness (4% §, vi. 411, 582; 
vii. 131.)—With respect to query 5, p. 413, last 
yolume, a correspondent of the Ulverston Adver- 
tiser has supplied the following :— 

“The Rev. W. Ashburner was the son of Geo. Ashbur- 
ner of Scales, Low Furness, and was baptised at Alding- 
ham Church on the 5th of January, 1763; his father, 
Geo. Ashburner (son of John Ashburner of Aldingham),was 
baptised at the same church on June 13th, 1731. Further 
research at Aldingham church and Dalton church would, 
no doubt, bring further particulars respecting other mem- 
bers of the family of Ashburners to light.” 

The writer of this believes himself to be de- 
scended from the William and Thomas Ashburner 
of Dublin mentioned by the correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” in the article published about Novem- 
ber last, and would be glad to communicate with 
the said correspondent, under cover of address, 
“J. R. R., Advertiser Office, Ulverston, North 
Lancashire.” J.R. BR. 

I regret I have not had time to thank your 
courteous correspondents earlier for the informa- 
tion they have already kindly given me. I be- 
lieve a moiety of the advowson of Urswick at one 
time belonged to the family. Of course it would 
be very interesting to trace the forefathers of the 
Aldingham Ashburners as far back as possible. 
Although there is no certain place at present in 
the pedigree for them, some further information 
would no doubt fix the particular branch to which 
they belong. It is highly probable that the Rev. 
Wm. Ashburner’s line was always regarded by 
the Paddock Hall Ashburners as being their near 
kinsmen, and I think it will be found that they 
come from Francis of Frith in Cartmell, the 


brother of Thomas of Paddock Hall, temp. Car. IT. 
T. Ileussy. 


Misceellanegug. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mitford, Second Secre- 
tary of the British Legation in Japan. Jn Two Volumes, 
with Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese 
Artists, (Macmillan.) 

Striking and characteristic as are the illustrations of 
the work before us, which, designed by a Japanese artist, 
have been cut on wood by a famous wood-engraver at 
Yedo, they are not one whit more so than are the in- 
cidents in these tales from the Land of Sunrise which 
they are intended to represent. The very first story in 
the book, that of “The Forty-seven Rénins,” exhibits a 
picture of devotion on the part of his retainers towards 
their feudal lord—and be it remembered that the story 


| 


a true one—which it would be hard to parallel. While, 

the heroism and vengeance have in them something 
barbaric, the conduct of the actors in the fearful tragedy 
exhibits a desire to spare the innocent and protect from 
injury the neighbours of their victim, which is essentially 
chivalrous in its natura And when we find, as we do 
from Mr. Mitford, that the old civilization of Japan is 
fast disappearing before the new ideas which the inter- 
course of the last eleven years with the western races has 
introduced into the counfry, we feel that that centleman 
has rendered good service by these translations of a 
selection of the most interesting national legends and 
traditions. In these tales, with the exception of the 
Emperor and his Court—respecting whom Mr. Mitford 
could find no tales in which they played a conspicuous 


| part, and the exception is a remarkable one—every class 


in Japan, the lord and his retainer, the warrior and the 


| priest, the humble artisan and despised Eta or pariah, 





all tell their own tales, and describe themselves in a way 
which brings their social condition and course of life far 
more vividly before the reader than could be obtained 
perhaps in any other mode: while the backgrounds of 
the pictures are filled up with incidental allusions to 
manners and customs, the arrangements of the household, 
the forms of worship, the divisions of the day, the natural 
history of the country, and innumerable little touches 

illustrative of Japanese life and manners—which give a 

completeness to the work, and make it what we believe 

it to be, by far the most striking, instructive, and authen- 
tic book upon Japan and the Japanese which has eyer 
been laid before the English reader. 

Diary of the Embassy from King George of Bohemia to 
King Louis XI, of France. From a contemporary 
Manuscript, literally translated from the original Sla- 

By A. H. Wratislaw, M.A., &c. (Bell & 








vonic. 
Daldy.) 
George of Bohemia, regarded as the wisest statesman 
of his day in Europe, having declined to render obedience 
to the Papal See in certain matters, endeavoured to bring 
about a council of crowned heads with the view of al- 
laying the confusion existing in Europe, and of restraining 
and regulating the encroaching spirit of the Roman 
Curia, For this purpose he despatched an embassy to 
Louis XI. of France, and this little book is a Diary of 
such embassy, and a very curious Diary it is. It would 
indeed have been more so, but that the jealousy of the 
Austrian censorship cut out many passages from the 
transcript ; and something of a kindred feeling seems to 
have led to the abstraction of the original MS. from the 
archives of Budweis in Bohemia, where it was formerly 
preserved, but where it is no longer to be found. Still the 
book presents many curious pictures of social life, and 
halfan hour may be spent very pleasantly in its perusal, 
BookKS RECEIVED.— Transactions of the Historical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, Vol. I., Part I. (Printed for the 
iets contains several interesting papers, among 
which we would notice that by Mr. Bond “ On the Chris- 
tian Era.”—Sir John Bowring’s Latin Aphorisms and 
Proverbs, versified by Shakespeare ; and Dr. Roger’s Me- 
moir and Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun.—The Herald and 
Genealogist, by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., Part 
XXXVI. (Nichols), contains, among other papers of great 
value and interest, one on “ Royal Descents of Peers,” by 
the late Lord Farnham, which is followed by a Memoir 
of that able and accomplished nobleman.— The Bookworm; 
an illustrated Literary and Bibliographical Review, Part 
XII, for 1870. Our readers will share our regret that 
owing to the late horrid war, this number which com- 
pletes the fifth volume closes this curious and instructive 
periodical, the only one which is exclusively devoted to 
bibliography. 
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Tae publishing firms of London have just lost two 4 f , 
well known and most ted members of that body. BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Mr. Henry Blackett, of the firm of Hurst & Blackett WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


of Great Marlborough Street, died on Monday last Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sen: 
from an attack of apoplexy, in his forty-fifth year. Mr. | thegentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
Sampson Low, Jun., whose name was well known in | *¢ £ven for that purpose: — 

connection with many philanthropic institutions, and who | C“AUSTRUM Asia. The reformed Monastery, with Frontispiece, 
was not only a publisher but an author—as his useful | parrery ror Youna STUDENTS IN THR UNIVERSITY, set forth ia 
Account of the London Charities, frequently reprinted the Life of Mr. Ambrose Bonwicke. London, 1729. 

iP “ . - . * | Mryor Mora.s, by John Bowring. Vol. III. 
amply testifies—died on Sunday last, aged forty-eight, | Fetrx Summenty's HaNDBOOK FOR THE CITY OF CANTERBURY 


aft 7 ri 3 “hristi 12mo, 1843. 

ter m ta » . 

oT any yours of suffering borne with Christian LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. Nos. 13 and 14. Toovey, 1845 
resignation. . 


Romyey’s Views oF ANCIENT BUILDINGS IN CHESTER. (1854?) 
‘ - ANDREWES (LANCELOT, LATE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER), AV Exact 
Avroorarns.—The following are the prices of a few NARRATIVE OF THE Lire AND DEATH OF—. Sm. 4to. London, 
: ic , ' , 650. 
of the more important lots which have been recently | pitt’ Reprinted. avo. Newcastle, 1817. 
sold by Messrs, Puttick and Simpson : —Lot 16, King | Tue Lirs or tare Rev. Jouy JOMNSON, A.M., &c., by the late Rev. 
Edward IV. and his brother, when thirteen years of Thomas Brett, LL.D. 8vo. London, 1748. 
S . . ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT'S OCCASIONAL SERMONS, wit Remarks 
82/.; 68, Correspondence relating to the Marriage | “‘on his Life, &c. 1694. pean 


of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 9/.; 93, A Signature | WAUTeR Pore: An Appendix to the Life of Seth, Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury. London, 1697. 


of Oliver Cromwell, 3/. 1s.; 118, Queen Elizabeth, signa- | sywes ~ 2 , 

ture on vellum, 3/. 13s.; 150, Letter of Henry - eh ef ree ah ay mmo oh woe Landen, W. 

the eminent Divine. 5/. ; 236 to 244, Nine Letters of Lord ——_ 

Nelson, 34/.; 294, Voltaire, signed in full, 34. 15s.; 307 | Sanco Mrssat. 1515. All or part. 

to 309, Three Letters of John Wesley, 9/. 18s. heey BL Hig 

Tue Atnex vm has the following : —Mr. E. Brock’s Early Surap Booka” folio. Large but imperfect copy will do. 

re-edition of the fine alliterative poem of “ Morte Arthure” | Prints by Snyderhoof, Rembrandt, and Early Engravers. 
Portraits of Lord Dudley and Ward. 1780, &c. 


t direct to 
addresses 





is nearly ready for the Early English Text Society. English Manuscripts. 
- , Title to Crispin Passe's Bible Prints. 
Tue Rep River Exreprrion. — Messrs. Macmillan Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
& Co, will shortly publish a “ Narrative of the Red Hackney, N.E. 


River Expedition,” by Captain Huyshe, who accom- a 

- o.8 ? . : MED N Oo tLLEY. 
panied the expedition in the capacity of private secretary TRELAWSRY'S LAST Dats oF BYRon AND SHELLEY. 
to the commander, Col. Sir Garnet Wolsley. MADAME BELLOC's Lire oF Loap Byron. 

Byrow: his Biographers and Critics, by J. 8. Moore. 

Mermore oF Brno, by H. L. Bulwer. 
Lire or Brrow, by Armstrong. 
Tue RIivce.ers: a Dream, by M. F. Rossetti. 

Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, 9%, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





American Booxs.—In the year 1870, 2,004 new books, 
including new editions, were published in the United 
States. 1,250 were original American works, 582 were 
reprints of English books, and 172 were translations or 
reprints of foreign books. Classified according to sub- 
jects, 254 belonged to theology, 336 to fiction, 151 to law, 
83 to arts, sciences, and fine arts ; 83 to trade, commerce, 

litics ; 54 to travel and geographical research, 166 to 

istory and biography, 122 to poetry and the drama, 112 end (Vol. IL) 
to medicine and surgery, 111 were educational works, 60 Wanted by Mr. E. Smith, 5, Pembroke Road, Walthamstow. 
were annuals, 283 were juvenile works, 180 were miscel- 
neous works.— Sampson Low's Monthly Bulletin. 

The Post says :—We hear that Sir Robert Peel has sold : 
a valuable collection of pictures, works of the old masters, Notices ta Correspondents. 
comprising the finest I obbema in existence, as well as Coven tun atueeus Casrenaneas.— Is Gs ue 
the “Chapeau de Paille, and a number of other chefs- | prick we appended to Mr. Pouk Cartw’s proof that 
Tawvre, to the nation. The Government have become Couch was 95 and not 110 (ante, p. 200), we omitted the 
purchasers at a price of some 70,000/.—a figure which | » ome of the ship on board of which he entered when nine- 
does credit to Sir Robert Peel’s liberality, for he could teen years of age in June, 1794, It was the Bienfaisant, 
have commanded far more money at Christie’s. Za | abick wun eomedioloned ts Gat year. 
purchase will not disturb Mr. Lowe’s Budget, as the aap 
trustees of the National Gallery have 9,000/. in hand from Makrocuetr will find the couplet— . 
last year, and with this their annual subsidy of 10,000/. | “ Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise ? 


PEACOCK'S GENIUS OF THE THAMES. 
—— HEARLONG HALL, &c., being Vol. LVII. of “ Bentley's 
Standard Novels.” 

Wanted by Mr. Mortimer Collins, Knowl Hill, Berks. 





WRIGHT'S Byatony or Essex. The Parts containing pages 533 to 








a year will enable them easily to make all necessary Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies?” 
arrangements, in the Rejected Addresses. 
Tar Appey or St. ALpans.— Not only English W.G. Stone.—*“ Eastern Story” will be found answered 


churchmen, not only ecclesiastical antiquaries, but all | at p.131. You appear to have been anticipated, but we 
who know what a centre of civilisation St. Albans was | shall be giad to insert further informution. a 
in former times, will hear with deep regret that the recent Errata.—4" §, vi. p. 167, col. ii, line 1, for ~~" 
dry summers have so affected the foundations of the read “ namer ” ; line 2, for “volce ’ read “ vole” ; P- 198, 
venerable abbey as to render imperative immediate steps col. ii. line 28, for “ Diogenes’s Laertius ” read “ Diogenes 
for its preservation. It is said that to do this effectually | Laertius. 
no less a sum than 40,000/. will be required. But the 
state of the cow es instant attention, & preli- Bronchitis, Voice, Chest, Cough, and Throat Complaints. —From sb 
minary meeting of gentlemen connected with Hertford- | Earie, M.P.S., 22, Market Place, Hull—“ Your Wafers are invalualle 
i > , le \y Ss scrinti | for the Voice, Throat, and Chest. All sufferers from Bronchitis, » 
shire has been he Id at Lord Verulam’s, anda subscription ing Cough, and deprivation of rest should take them—hundreds would 
entered into to defray the expenses of securing the safety | find quick’ relief." Dr. Locock's Wafers rapidly cure asthma, Com: 
of that important part of the abbey. sumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath, throat, aud lungs 


| Sold by all Druggists, at ls. 1$¢. per box. 
' 


De. Locock’s WArrers.—More Cures this week (Feb. 27, tefl) of 
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THE OLD DRAMATISTS 


AND 


THE OLD POETS. 





8v0, cloth, with Steel Portraits and Vignettes 4 Edited, with 
Royal Notes, Introductions, and Memoirs, 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, The Pav. ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, - 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


The REV. HENRY TODD, 
And Others. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 2 vols. 32s. 
MASSINGER and FORD. 16s. 
BEN JONSON. 16s. 
WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, and 
FARQUHAR. lés. 
GREENE and PEELE. 16s. 
SHAKESPEARE, With Plates by Joun Girpert, | 
Price 12s. 
JOHN WEBSTER. 12s. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 12s. 


Or the Set Complete, 67. 12s. 


The Old Poets. 
SPENSER. 10s. 6d. DRYDEN. 10s. 6d. 
CHAUCER. 10s. 6d. POPE. 10s. 6d. 


Or the Set Complete, 27. 2s. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


HE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF “IRISH 
NAMES OF PLACES.” By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., M.R.LA. 
Second Edition, enlarged and corrected. | 

“ We can heartily recommend Mr. Joyce's book as interesting and 
instructive.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Notwi thstanding the difficulties of his subject, his arrangement is 
so admirable, and his explanations are so lucid, that his book never 
becomes dull.""—A theneum, 

“ Learned and curious.”—Daily News. 

Dublin: M‘GLASHAN & GILL, 50, Upper Sackville Street. 

London: WHITTAKER & CO.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 

Edinburgh :- JOHN MENZIES. 





| 
DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. | 
Now ready, Second Edition, completing the Work. 
VOLS, III. and IV. of HER MAJESTY’S 
TOWER. | 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
“ Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work."’"— Times. 


“ This book is thoroughly interesting, well written, and instructive.” 
Examiner. 


Also, now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT in 


PARIS. Reprinted from “Tug Daity News,” with several 
New Lerrers and Preface. 


IMPRESSIONS of GREECE. By the Rt. 


HON. SIR THOMAS WYSE, K.C.B., late British Minister at 
Athens; with an Introduction by Miss Wysg, and Letters from 
Greece to Friends at Home by DEAN STANLEY. 8vo, lis. 

HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





] ULL oon | EAST YORKSHIRE. — Be )OKS and | 


TRACTS, printed i lat to, th yi e 
ewe bon Fr nted in. or relating to, this District, may be reported 


ER, F.S.A.,6, Park Row, Hull. | 
{ 


[HE CONSERVATIVE BENEFIT BUILDING 


SOCIETY, co-operating with the United Leah Com ny (Limited), 
Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, nvestments for 
capital and savings for all classes of the in Five per cent. 
interest per annum paid on shares, and four per cent. per annum on 
deposit department, with power of withdrawal at fixed periods. 
he UNITED LAND COMPANY (Limited), co-operating with the 
Conservative Benefit Society.—Plots of Freehold Land on Sale in thirty 
counties. The cost of the land payable in monthly or easy instalments, 
with or without bu@ding re 
ARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sec. 
Prospectuses, saibigen ~ Investment, Land, and Building De- 
partments, free of charge. 





Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 375, price 7s. 
I ORAZ LUCANZ: a Biography of Saint Luke, 
the Gentile Evangelist. By H. SAMUEL BAYNES, 
=. WX. suitable companion to Conybeare and Howson's ‘ Life of 


St. Paul.’ —Evangelical Magazine. 
| 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





One vol. imp. 8vo, price 12s. 


HE BOOKWORM: a Literary and Bibliographical 
Review, Edited and Illustrated by J. Pu. BERJEAU, is now 


| completed by the publication of No. 12 of the Fifth and last Volume. 


At the Office, 4, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Vol. I. and Nos. 1 and 13, First Series, bought at full price. 


| OOKS ON AMERICA.—In the press (200 pages 

already printed), a CATALOGUE of a very Extensive Collec- 
tion of Books, relating to North and South America, and the West 
Indies, on Sale by 

A. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London. 

The Catalogue will be sent when ready, post free, in England and 
ye United States, on receipt of 2s. worth of postage labels, English or 

merican. 


OTIC S ON INTERNATION AL 
RELATIONS  taten ona during the War of 1870. By the 
“Times Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted by permission from the 














“ Times,” with considerable additions. In 2 vols. 8vo. Just ready. 
| 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Sweet, Gennd. 


TOTICE.—ONLY a COMMONER. A New Novel. 
at By HENRY MORFORD. In3 vols. Just ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street. 





os E.—The Hox. Mrs. Picorr-Carieton’s 
NEW NOVEL is ready this day 


OTICE. OTICE.—FA AIR PASSIONS. A New Novel. By 
the HON. MRS. PIGOTT-CARLETON. 3 vols. Now ready. 
“ Fair passions and bountiful pities, 
And loves without stain. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine } Street, Strand. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
UNITED GENERAL INDEX. 


Now Ready, price 15s. boards, containing Indexes to 
First, Second, and Third Series, 1849-1867, bound in One 
Volume, facility of reference being secured by having 
the edges differently coloured, as in the Post-Office 
Directory. 

* An index to a book of miscellaneous character is what a key is to a 
lock. The casket may contain articles of almost infinite value; there 
may be in it mething you have long missed, or the very paper you 
especially desire to find. * Turn youthe key and know’ is the advice 
of Shakespeare. If there be no key or, being one, you have it not, you 
must remain unsatisfied. Just so with Votes and Queries. The con- 
tents of the Third Series are multifarious, there being few subjects of 
literary inquiry which are not touched upon in some of the 10,000 or 
15,000 ae it contains. To grope through the whole is next to im- 
possible, and, therefore, inquirers will be grateful for the General Index 
just issued, which will enable them at once to turn to the part of the 
volume which they desire to consult. But what the publisher calls the 
* United General Index,’ in which the indexes to the three series are 
bound in one volume (fi ity of reference to each index being assured 
by having its edge differently coloured, as in the divisions of the Post- 
Office Directory), may be called a master key, since it opens the door to 
information upon some 50,000 different headings, relating to almost 
every conceivable subject. So that, even to those who do not possess 
Notes and Queries, this United General Index will prove a very useful 
library companion." —7imes, Jan. 13, 1869. 

W. G. SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, Strand, and all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 
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DEBRETT’S HOUSE of COMMONS and the JU DICIAL 
NCH furnishes an Autobiography of every M.P. and Superior and 
County Court Judge, and contains above 1,000 Engravings of Coats of 
orap also INDEX to the General Acts passed in 1870. Cloth gilt, 
; half-bound calf, gilt edges, 10s. 
London: DEAN & SON, rt Ladgate Hill, 


Weer the OPENING of PARLIAMENT, 1871, 
BE 


O PORTR: AIT Cc OL LE CTORS. —Joux Sransom 

has reduced the price of his 8vo Portraits from 6d. to 3d. each; and 

all other Engraved Portraits in like proportion. Please order from 

EVANS’'S CATAIA S. or from my own L ist viz. Parts 60, 61, 62, 

and first Part of ALPHABE TICAL CATAIA\ b. JOHN STEN- 
SON , Book and Printseller, 15, King’s a. Chelsea, London, 8.W. 


*.* Books and Prints in large or small collections bought. 


ap plicati Qn 
32, Tabernacle Walk (near Fins bury S« quare 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4¢., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 


Ww 4H ARPE R’S CAT ALOGI E of BOOKS, 


Theological and Misce = cous, will be forwarded post free on 


» London, E.C. 


COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or | 


Dies engraved from 5s. 


ae. 6d. per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest 
Business 


Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, ws. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


free. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 
Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the X VI. and X VII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
| 


CABINET MAKERS, 


109, FLEET STREET, Established scan 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 


109, F LEE T STREET, LONDON. Established 1782 


ANIL A CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & CO 
] of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, LONDON, have just re- 
ceived a Consignment of No.3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent con- 
dition, in Boxes of 500 each. Price 2/. 10s. per box. Orders to be 
accompanied by a remittance. 

N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 


Doctor Monson —THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 





adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE as the true 

medy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2». 6¢., by all Pharmaceu- 

tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
e best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, a1a— 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, 4x INDIGESTION: and t 
9 8, especiall adapted fo LAD: 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. Y adapted fr LADIES, 
J, New Bond Street, London, 


DINNEFORD «& CO., 
And of all Chemists, 


THE NEW VELLUM-WOVE CLt 


HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and sold only by 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, 
Corner of Chancery Lane. 


“ The production of Note-paper of a superior kind has long beeg 
subject of experiment with manufacturers, but until lately no imp 
ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it was 
upon as certain that extreme excellence had been attained ; but 
conclusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. PARTRIDGE & Coo 
of Fleet Street, who determined to continue operations until some 
result was attained. Sheer perseverance has been rewarded, for @ 
have at last been able to produce a new description of paper, which 
call CLUBHOUSE NorTR, that surpasses anything of the kind in ordj 
use. The new paper is bea hite, its surface is as smo 
polished ivory, and its substance nearly resembles that of veili 
that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary c 


A steel pen can be used upon it with the facility of vose quill 


| thus one great source of annoyance has been completely supe: 


Sun, 





RT %Z. FRESE 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
MERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 


A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 


C ILBE 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for “‘LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces Geongnens the World. 


CHUBB’S NEW PATENT ‘SAFES 
QTEEL PLATED, with Diagonal Bolts, to resi 
e } 


Wedges, Drills, and Fire. 


CHUBSB’S PATENT DETECTOR LO 
Of all Sizes and for every Purpose.—Street-door Latches with anal 
and neat Keys.—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, 
all fitted with the Detector Locks. 


IRON DOORS FOR STRONG ROOMS, 
Illustrated Prize Lists Gratis and Post-Free. 
CHUBB and SON, 


57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 28, Lord Street, Liverpool; _ 
68, Cross Street, Manchester; and Wolverhampton. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 





SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 
$$$ 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Has peculiar and remarkable properties in Headache, Sea, of 
Sickness, preventing and curing Ha ay, & . Scarlet, - other Fevers, 


admitted by all users to form the most agreeable, 
Summer Beverage. Sold by most chymists, and the maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, U3, Holborn Hill, London. 











